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ENDOWMENTS. 


A FEw years ago, the question which required to be argued on the 
subject of endowments, was the right of the State to interfere with 
them: not merely the right to bring them back to their original 
purpose when by the corruption or negligence of the managers it had 
been departed from, but the right to change altogether the appli- 
cation designed by the founder. This question now scarcely needs 
further argument. Discussion, and the progress of political thought, 
have done their work. We have well-nigh seen the last of the 
superstition which allowed the man who owned a piece of land or a 
sum of money five hundred years ago, to make a binding disposition 
determining what should be done with it as long as time or the 
British nation should last ; which, after limiting an owner’s power 
to tie up his property in favour of individuals to the term of a single 
generation, thinks it spoliation to disobey his orders after the lapse 
of centuries, when their apparent purpose is connected with religion 
or charity. These prejudices had nearly ceased to be formidable, even 
before they received their death-blow from the triumphant passage 
through the House of Commons of the proposal for disendowing the 
Irish Protestant Church. Whoever voted, or would vote, for that 
great measure of justice and common sense, indicates his opinion that 
the jurisdiction of the State over Endowments extends, if need be, 
to an entire alteration of their purposes; and even those whose 
political or ecclesiastical partisanship ranges them on the other side, 
find it consistent with their principles to propose alternative plans, 
as subversive as disendowment itself of the legal rights vested by the 
endowment in collective or fictitious public persons. There is, as on 
all other great questions, a minority behind the age; which is as 
natural as that there should be minorities in advance of it. But 
with the bulk of the nation the indefeasibility of endowments is a 
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chimera of the past; so much so, that those who fought hardest 
against this superstition when it was alive, are now likely to find 
themselves under the obligation, not of re-arguing a gained cause, 
but rather of checking the reaction to a contrary extreme, which so 
generally succeeds the defeat of an old error, when the conflict has 
been long. 

Such a reaction, in fact, is already commencing. Some of the most 
effective and valuable champions of State authority over Endowments 
are claiming assent to doctrines which go far beyond providing for 
the due application to public uses of funds given for the public benefit. 
Some go the length of maintaining that endowments, or certain great 
classes of them at least, even when their purposes have not ceased 
to be useful, are altogether an evil, as the purposes would be better 
attained without them. Others stop short of this, but recommend 
that it should be unlawful to make endowments for any public pur- 
pose, except through the medium, and subject to the discretion, of 
the Government for the time being, or of an authority responsible to 
Parliament, and to those by whom parliaments and governments are 
made. In a paper in all other respects deserving of high eulogium,' 
Mr. Fitch—one of the men whose personal investigations have most 
largely contributed to make known the abuses of endowments—is 
not content with calling on statesmen to “estimate the enormous 
mischief which is done in England under the name of benevolence,” 
and to “see the need of a more energetic and organised supervision 
of all public charities,” but urges them “to go a step farther, and, 
while permitting the free exercise of testamentary rights as between 
persons and persons, make it illegal to devote any money to public 
objects except through the agency of some recognised body, which 
is amenable to public control. Is it too much to expect,” asks Mr. 
Fitch, “that we shall soon see the wisdom of restraining the power 
of private persons to tamper with any one of those great national 
interests such as education and the relief of the poor, which demand 
organisation and fixed principles, and which still more imperatively 
demand complete readjustment from time to time, in accordance 
with the supreme intelligence and will of the nation, as represented 
in Parliament ?” 

It would be both unfair and unreasonable to impute to Mr. Fitch, 
as a settled conviction, the doctrine here incidentally thrown out—a 
doctrine breathing the very spirit, and expressed in almost the words, 
of the apologies made in the over-centralised governments of the 
Continent for not permitting any one to perform the smallest act 
connected with public interests without the leave of the Government. 
But when such a maxim finds its way to the public under such 
auspices, it is time to enter a protest in behalf of those “ private 


(1) “ Educational Endowments,” Fraser’s Magazine, for January, 1869, p. 11. 
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persons” whose power of public usefulness Mr. Fitch estimates so 
lightly, but whose liberty of making themselves useful in their own 
way, without requiring the consent of any public authority, has 
mainly contributed to make England the free country she is; and 
whose well-directed public spirit is covering America with the very 
institutions which her state of society most needs, and was least 
likely in any other manner to get—institutions for the careful 
cultivation of the higher studies. Whether endowments for edu- 
cational purposes are a good or an evil is a fair question for argu- 
ment, and shall be argued presently. But the reason by which 
Mr. Fitch supports his doctrine—namely, that as education and the 
relief of the poor require organisation and fixed principles, no tam- 
pering with them by private persons should be allowed—would avail 
equally against allowing any private person to set up and support a 
school, or to expend money in his lifetime on any plan for the benefit 
of the poor. Such doctrines lead straight to making education and 
beneficence an absolute monopoly in the hands of, at the best, a 
parliamentary majority ; that is, of an executive government making 
itself habitually the organ of the prevalent opinion in the country, 
but liable to spasmodic fits of interference by the country’s more 
direct representatives. It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Fitch 
cannot intend this ; butit is those who do not intend a bad principle, 
but only a particular consequence of it, that usually do the work of 
naturalising the principle, and making it one of the moving forces 
in society and government. 

While there are few things more true, under due limitations, there 
are few which in the present day it does more mischief to speak 
unguardedly about, than the “ organisation” and “ fixed principles” 
required in everything which aims at producing a public benefit. It 
is desirable that every particular enterprise for education or other 
public objects should be organised; that is, its conductors should 
act together for a known object, on a definite plan, without waste of 
strength or resources. But it is far from desirable that all such 
enterprises should be organised exactly alike; that they all should 
use the same means for the attainment of exactly the same immediate 
ends. And Mr. Fitch himself, as we saw, reinforces his argument 
drawn from the necessity of “fixed principles,” by another grounded 
on the importance of unfixing those fixed principles from time 
to time. 

The truth needs reasserting, and needs it every day more and 
more, that what the improvement of mankind and of all their works 
most imperatively demands is variety, not uniformity. What is 
called tampering by private persons with great public interests, as if 
it meant obstructing the Government in what it thinks fit to do for 
public uses with the funds at its disposal, means trying to do with 
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money of their own something that shall promote the same objects 
better. It is tampering as those tamper with the religion of the 
country who build nonconformist chapels. It is healthy rivalry. 
If the law duly protects these private establishments against inte- 
rested misappropriation of their funds, many of them will probably 
do better in some respects, some perhaps better on the whole, than 
institutions held to “ fixed principles” laid down by an Act of 
Parliament, or by the opinion of the majority. At all events, whether 
they do or not, they are necessary for the just protection of minorities, 
whose portion in the public interest deserves the attention of 
majorities equally with their own, but is far less likely to obtain it. 

All this, though its importance is seldom adequately felt but by 
those who are directly interested in it, is not likely to be called in 
question, so far as it affects men’s employment of their property 
during their own lifetime. But there is no reason why respect for 
the free agency of individuals should stop there, unless the power of 
bequest itself is a nuisance, and ought to be abated. If it is right 
that people should be suffered to employ what is lawfully their own 
in acts of beneficence to individuals taking effect after their death, 
why not to the public? There is good reason against allowing them 
to do this in favour of an unborn individual whom they cannot know, 
or a public purpose beyond the probable limits of human foresight. 
But within those limits, the more scope that is given to the varieties 
of human individuality, the better. Since trial alone can decide 
whether any particular experiment is successful, latitude should be 
given for carrying on the experiment until the trial is complete. For 
the length of time, therefore, which individual foresight can reason- 
ably be supposed to cover, and during which circumstances are not 
likely to have so totally changed as to make the effect of the gift 
entirely different from what the giver intended, there is an obvious 
propriety in abiding by his dispositions. To set them aside, unless 
at the command of a still higher principle, is an offence both against 
‘“berty and against property. And all that the higher principle 
requires is, that a term, not too distant, should be fixed—lI will not 
decide that it should be half a century or a century, or even whether 
it should be the same for all descriptions of endowments—but a term 
at the expiration of which their appropriation should come under the 
control of the State, to be modified, or entirely changed, at its dis- 
cretion ; provided that the new purpose to which they may be diverted 
shall be of a permanent character, to remove the temptation of laying 
hands on such funds for current expenses in times of financial 
difficulty. 

I am not contending that there should be no limit to the right of 
making endowments, except a limit of time. There are strong 
reasons against permitting them to be so made as to tie up land from 
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alienation. It is a matter of course that they should not be per- 
mitted for any purpose definitely illegal. I say “definitely,” because 
the English common law has a number of vague formule under cover 
of which almost anything of which the judge disapproves may be 
declared unlawful. But there are also employments of money which 
have so mischievous an effect, that they would most likely be prohibited, 
if it could be done without improper interference with individual 
liberty ; and such an application of funds, though the State may be 
obliged to tolerate, it may be right that it should abstain from 
enforcing, on the mandate of the owner, after his death. Of this 
sort are most of the so-called doles; indiscriminate distributions of 
sums of money among the poor of a particular place or class, the 
effect of which may be to pauperise and demoralise a whole neighbour- 
hood. In such cases, until the expiration of the term during which 
testamentary directions in general may be allowed to be valid, the 
intention of the testator should be respected so far as it is not 
mischievous; the departure from it being limited to the choice of 
an unobjectionable mode of doing good to the persons, or the sort 
of persons, whom he intended to benefit; as, for instance, by appro- 
priating to a school for children what was destined for alms. And 
it is important that even this minor degree of interference should be 
exercised with great reserve. The State is not entitled to consider, 
so long as the fixed term is unexpired, what mode of employing the 
money would be most useful, or whether it is more wanted for other 
purposes. No doubt this would often be the case; but the money 
was not given to the State, nor for general uses. Nothing ought to 
be regarded as a warrant for setting the donor’s dispositions pre- 
maturely agside, but that to permit their execution would be a clear 
and positive public mischief. 

What tempts people to see with complacency a testator’s disposi- 
tions invalidated, is the case of what are called eccentric wills— 
bequests determined by motives, and destined for purposes, with 
which they do not sympathise. And this propensity to count the 
wishes of the owner of the property for little or nothing, when they 
are unlike those which we think we should ourselves have had in his 
place, does not stop at public endowments, but extends to any large 
bequest in favour of an individual, which departs ever so little from 
the common practice of the common world. But does not this 
genuine intolerance of the majority respecting other people’s disposal 
of their property after death, show how great is the necessity for 
protection to the rights of those who do not make resemblance to the 
majority their rule of life? A case of bequest which has been much 
noticed in the newspapers, and of which it is still uncertain whether it 
it will be allowed to take effect, strikingly exemplifies this need. A 
person left a sum of money by will to found an hospital for the treatment 
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of the diseases of the lower animals, particularly birds and quadrupeds. 
He made the mistake of appointing as trustee for the purposes of the 
endowment, the University of London—a body constituted for special 
objects, and which could not with propriety undertake a duty so 
remote from the ends of its appointment. But can it be pretended 
that an hospital such as was designed by the testator, would not be 
a highly useful institution? Even if no regard were due to the 
animals themselves, is not the mere value of many of them to man, 
and the light which a better study of their physiology and pathology 
cannot fail to throw on the laws of animal life and the diseases of 
the human species, sufficient to make an institution for that study 
not merely useful, but important? When one thinks of this, and 
then considers that no such institution has ever been established in 
Europe; that a person willing to employ part of his superfluities in 
that way, is not born once in several centuries; and that, now when 
one has been found, the use he makes of what is lawfully his own 
is a subject of contemptuous jeering, and an example held up to show 
the absurdities of testators, and the folly of endowments; can one 
desire a more conclusive evidence of what would happen if donations 
for public purposes were only valid when the purposes are consonant 
to the opinion of the majority? Who knows if even the Cornell 
University, with its “eccentric ”’ provision that every student attend- 
ing the University must work bodily for his living, would at present 
have been more than a project, if its realisation had depended on 
the will of the Government, or of an authority accountable to the 
majority ? 

Because an endowment is a public nuisance when there is nobody 
to prevent its funds from being jobbed away for the gain of irrespon- 
sible administrators; because it may become worse than useless if 
irrevocably tied up to a destination fixed by somebody who died five 
hundred years ago; we ought not on that account to forget that 
endowments protected against malversation, and secured to their 
original purpose for no more than two or three generations, would 
be a precious safeguard for uncustomary modes of thought and 
practice, against the repression, sometimes amounting to suppression, 
to which they are even more exposed as society in other respects 
grows more civilised. The fifty or hundred years of inviolability 
which I claim for them, would often suffice, if the opinion or practice 
is good, to change it from an uncustomary to a customary one, leaving 
the endowment fairly disposable for another use. Even when the 
idea embodied in the endowment is not an improvement, those who 
think it so are entitled to the opportunity of bringing it to a practical 
test. The presence of such attempts to promote the general well- 
being by means diverging from the common standard, keeps discussion 
alive, and obliges the prevailing opinions and customs to seek support 
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from their own merits, and not from a blind acceptance of existing 
facts. 

Some further observations require to be made on educational 
endowments, which are in some respects a peculiar case. Of these 
it cannot be said, in the present day at least, that they provide what, 
but for them, would not be provided at all. Education there would 
still be, and the real question is one of quality. Neither, again, has 
the argument, so important in other cases, of the protection due to 
uncustomary opinions, more than a limited application here. A very 
small minority is able to support a private school suitable to its 
requirements; and it might even seem that minorities are never in 
so much danger of being left out, as in the case of endowed institutions 
for education, which are usually more or less bound to opinions widely 
prevalent, and which, when the time has come for bringing them 
under the control of the State, fall into the power of the majority. 
This danger is very serious, when State institutions, or endowments 
under State superintendence, have a monopoly of education, or when 
those who are there educated have, as they have usually had, legal 
preferences or advantages over other people. But if endowed institu- 
tions, originally of a national character, or which have become so by 
the expiration of the term of inviolability, are open to all alike; and 
open in. the only true sense, that is, with full liberty to refuse one 
part of the teaching while accepting another part; minorities would 
enjoy all the benefits that the endowments could give, while retain- 
ing the full power of providing, at their own cost, any education 
which they may consider preferable. 

The question of educational endowments resolves itself into this: 
Is education one of those marketable commodities which the interest 
of rival dealers can be depended on for providing, in the quantity 
and of the quality required ? Is education a public want which is 
sufficiently met by the ordinary promptings of the principle of trade? 
I should be the last to speak with sentimental disparagement of trade 
or its achievements, or to imagine that the.motives which govern it 
can safely be dispensed with in any great department of the service 
of mankind. But the question is not quite fairly stated in the dis- 
junctive programme, “ Endowment or Free-Trade.” Endowment 
and Free-Trade is the thing contended for. That there should be 
free competition in education ; that law, or the State, when it pre- 
scribes anything on the subject, should fix what knowledge should 
be required, but not from whom it shall be procured, is essential to 
civil and political freedom. But will this indispensable free-trade in 
education provide what is wanted, better without than with the help, 
example, and stimulus of education aided by endowments ? 

There are many things which free-trade does passably. There 
are none which it does absolutely well; for competition is as rife in 
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the career of fraudulent pretence as in that of real excellence. 
Free-trade is not upheld, by any one who knows human life, from 
any very lofty estimate of its worth, but because the evils of exclu- 
sive privilege are still greater, and what is worse, more incorrigible. 
But the capacity of free-trade to produce even the humblest article 
of a sufficient degree of goodness, depends on three conditions : 
First, the consumer must have the means of paying for it ; secondly, 
he must care sufficiently for it; thirdly, he must be a sufficient judge 
of it. All three conditions are signally wanting in the case of 
national education. The first case, that of inability to pay, now, 
happily, requires only a passing notice. That those who are too poor 
to pay for elementary instruction, should have it paid for by others 
for them, has, after a battle of above half a century, taken its place 
in opinion among admitted national necessities. But the concession 
of this is the concession of all the rest, at least in principle; for, if 
those whom poverty disables from obtaining instruction by them- 
selves ought to be helped to it by others, either because it is the 
interest or the duty of those others to take care that they have it, 
why not also those in whose case the obstacle is not the poverty, but 
the ignorance or selfishness of parents? With respect to the other 
two requisites—that the customer should care for the commodity, and 
that he should be able to judge of it—the tale is soon told. As a 
general rule, subject to exceptions, the wishes of parents in regard 
to the instruction of their children are determined by two considera- 
tions. First, what will bring ina direct pecuniary profit. Of this they 
think themselves judges, though most of them judge even of this very 
incompetently, being unable to see how any studies, except the direct 
practice of a business, can conduce to business success. Of other 
kinds of instruction they neither are, nor consider themselves to be, 
judges; and on these their rule of action is that by which they are 
guided in most other things of which they are personally ignorant— 
the custom of their class of society. If we desire, therefore, that 
the education of those who are above poverty, but who are not, for 
their own bane and that of others, predestined to idleness, should 
have any better guide than an extremely narrow conception of the 
exigencies of a business life, we must apply ourselves to the other of 
the two levers by which those we seek to act upon can be moved ; 
we must introduce a better custom. It must be made the fashion to 
receive a really good education. But how can this fashion be set 
except by offering models of good education in schools and colleges 
within easy reach of all parts of the country ? And who is able to 
do this but such as can afford to postpone all considerations of 
pecuniary profit, and consider only the quality of the education ; 
either because, like the English Universities, they are certain of 
sufficient customers, or because they have the means of waiting many 
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years till the time comes which shall show that the pupils they have 
trained are more than ordinarily fitted for all the uses of life? The 
funds for doing this can only be derived from taxation or from 
endowments; which of the two is preferable? Independently of 
the pecuniary question, schools and universities governed by the 
State are liable to a multitude of objections which those that are 
merely watched, and, in case of need, controlled by it, are wholly 
free from; especially that most fatal one of tending to be all alike; 
to form the same unvarying habits of mind and turn of character. 
The abuses of endowments are flagrant, monstrous, and wholly 
inexcusable. But what funds, public or private, would not be a 
prey to malversation if the law took no notice of it; or if, though 
the law was what it ought to be, there was no individual whose 
interest and no public officer whose duty it was to put the law in 
force? There is surely nothing visionary in imagining these things 
remedied. It cannot be impossible, where there is the will, to 
prevent public funds ‘from being diverted to private pockets. Nor 
can it be doubted that the variety of endowed institutions, and the 
influence of the State exerted within its proper limits, would ensure 
adequate provision for including in- the course of education (either 
everywhere or only somewhere, according to the necessities of the 
case) whatever has any just claim to form a part of it. What is 
feared is, that the teacher’s duty will be idly and inefficiently per- 
formed if his remuneration is certain, and not dependent on pupils 
and their payments. The apprehension is well grounded. But 
where is the necessity that the teacher’s pay should bear no relation 
to the number and proficiency of his pupils? In the case of an 
ordinary schoolmaster, the fees of pupils would always be a part, and 
should generally be the greatest part, of his remuneration. In an 
university, or a great public school, even if the fees go to the collec- 
tive body, it is not a law of nature that every tutor or professor 
should be paid neither more nor less than a fixed sum. Could any- 
thing be easier than to make the whole, or a large part, of his 
remuneration proportional to the number of those who attended his 
teaching during an entire term, or during a year? And would it 
be impossible that he should receive an extra sum for each of his 
pupils who passes a creditable examination, on leaving the institu- 
tion, in his particular department? ‘The real principle of efficiency 
in teaching, payment by results, is easily applied to public teaching, 
but wholly inapplicable to private school speculations, even were 
they subject to a general system of public examinations ; unless by 
special agreement between schoolmasters and parents, which also is 
a thing we have no chance of seeing until the fashion can be set. 
And is there any one so blind to the realities of life as to imagine 
that the emoluments of a private schoolmaster have in general any 
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substantial connection with the merit and efficiency of his teaching ? 
In the first place, he has a direct pecuniary interest in neglecting 
all studies not cared for by the general public, or by the section of 
it from whom he hopes for patronage. In those which they do care 
for, a little trouble goes much farther in aiming at a mere appear- 
ance of proficiency, than at the reality. The persons whom he has 
to satisfy are not experienced examiners, who take pains to find out 
how much the pupil knows, and are judges of it; but parents, most 
of whom know little of what is taught at schools, or have forgotten 
what they knew; many of whom do not test their child’s knowledge 
by a single question, it being enough for them that he has been at 
what is called a respectable school—and who desire no better than to 
take for granted that all is right, and that the certificates or prizes 
which the children bring home from the master are the earnings of 
desert, not bribes for the good word of parents. These are not 
the mere abuses, but the natural fruits, of the trading principle in 
education ; accordingly, the disclosures of the Schools Enquiry Com- 
mission have been as damning to the character of the private, as to 
that of the endowed, schools. When the pupil himself reflects, too 
late, that his schooling has done him no good, the impression left 
upon him, if he is one of the common herd, is not that he was sent 
to a bad when he ought to have been sent to a good school, but that 
school altogether is a stupid and useless thing, and schoolmasters a 
set of contemptible impostors. It is difficult to see, in the operation 
of the trading principle, any tendency to make these things better. 
When the customer’s ignorance is great, the trading motive acts 
much more powerfully in the direction of vying with one another 
in the arts of quackery and self-advertisement than in merit. Those 
parents who desire for their children something better than what the 
private schools afford, and do not find that something better in the 
endowed schools as at present conducted, sometimes combine to form 
the subscription schools commonly called proprietary. This private 
election, as it were, of a schoolmaster, by a rate-paying qualification, 
is an improvement, as far as it goes, for those who take part in it; 
but as it is only had recourse to by parents who have some percep- 
tion of the badness of the private schools, it makes the case of these 
last, if anything, rather worse than before, by withdrawing that 
small portion of parental influence which would really be exercised, 
and probably exercised beneficially. And the worth even of the 
Proprietary Schools depends on that of the high public institutions 
which are the trainers of schoolmasters, and whose certificates or 
honours are the chief evidence, often the only tolerable evidence 
available, to guide the proprietors in their choice. 

Those who make the vices of mere trading education an argument 
for supplementing it by something else, are charged with ignoring 
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the tendency which schools have, in common with other things, to 
improve with the general progress of human affairs. But human 
affairs are seldom improving in all directions at once, and it is 
doubtful if much of the improvement that is now going on is taking 
the direction of trade morality. Even in commerce properly so 
called—the legitimate province of self-interest—where it is enough 
if the ruling motive is limited by simple honesty, things do not look at 
present as if there were an increasing tendency towards high-minded 
honour, conscientious abhorrence of dishonest arts, and contempt of 
quackery. Even there the vastness of the field, the greatness of the 
stakes now played for, and the increasing difficulty to the public in 
judging rightly of transactions or of character, are making the 
principle of competition bring forth a kind of effects, the cure of 
which will have to be sought somewhere else than in the corrective 
influence of competition itself. There is more hope, doubtless, on 
the side of the parents. An increasing number of them are probably 
acquiring somewhat better notions of what education is, and a some- 
what greater value for it. But experience proves that, of all the 
modes of human improvement, this particular one is about the 
slowest. The progress of the bulk of mankind is not in any great 
degree a spontaneous thing. In a few of the best and ablest it is 
spontancous, and the others follow in their wake. Where society must 
move all together, as in legislation and government, the slowest get 
dragged on, at the price of adeplorable slackening in the pace of the 
quickest movers; but where each has to act individually, as in 
sending his children to school, and the power of the more advanced 
is only that of their opinion and their example, the general mass 
may long remain sadly behind. 

However this may be, those cannot be accused of ignoring the 
improvability of private schools, who propose the means by which 
their improvement may most effectually be accelerated. Schools on 
the trading principle will not be improved unless the parents insist 
on their improvement, nor even then if, all other schools that are 
accessible being equally bad, the dissatisfaction can have no practical 
effect. To make those parents dissatisfied who care but little for 
good schooling, or are bad judges, and at the same time to make it a 
necessity for schoolmasters to pay regard to their dissatisfaction, 
there is but one way ; and this is, to give to those who cannot judge 
of the thing itself, an external criterion to judge by; such as would 
be afforded by the existence of a certain number of places of educa- 
tion with the prestige of public sanction, giving, on a large and 
comprehensive scale, the best teaching which it is found possible to 
provide. 

But it is objected—and this is almost the staple of Mr. Lowe’s 
vigorous pamphlet—that injustice is done to private schools, and 
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their improvement impeded, by subsidising their competitors— 
bribing parents by the pecuniary advantages of endowments, and 
enabling the endowed schools to undersell the unendowed. There 
would be a great deal in this if the endowed schools were sufficiently 
multiplied to supply the whole demand for schooling. But a poli- 
tical economist need scarcely be reminded that the price of a com- 
modity is determined by that portion of the quantity required which 
is produced and brought to market under the least favourable 
circumstances. So long as private schools are wanted in addition to 
public ones, there is no more fear of their being undersold by them, 
than there is lest the owners and occupiers of the most fertile soils 
should undersell those of the less productive. It may be true that, 
under the present abuses of endowments, parents are sometimes 
bribed to accept a bad education gratis; but the reformers of those 
institutions do not propose that their funds should be employed in 
giving gratuitous instruction to the children of the well-off classes, 
or in enabling those who can pay for a good education to obtain it 
at less than its value. Such, certainly, are not the intentions of the 
Schools Enquiry Commissioners, who propose a far other application 
of the funds of endowments than that of artificially cheapening 
education to those who are able, and whose duty it is, to pay its full 
price. 

The endowments destined by the founders for purely elementary 
education were not within the scope of the Commission: and 
respecting these there is no difficulty, as they evidently ought to be 
applied in aid of that general plan for making elementary instruction 
universal, which statesmen and the public almost unanimously agree 
that it has become a duty to provide. The endowments with which 
the Commissioners were concerned were those that were intended to 
give an instruction superior to the elementary. These they propose 
should be taken, large and small together, to form, not indeed one 
common fund, but funds common to each of the districts into which 
the country is divided for registration purposes; each of these funds 
to be managed as a whole, and made to go as far as it can in 
establishing good and large schools for that district. This most 
judicious proposal is in accordance with one of the great educational 
principles with which Mr. Chadwick has so perseveringly identified 
himself—that there cannot be good teaching at a moderate expense 
in small schools. In a small school the same master is obliged to 
teach too many things, and to teach the same thing simultaneously 
to scholars differing too much in their degree of advancement; to the 
detriment necessarily of some, and generally of all. The schools 
proposed by the Commissioners are of three different grades, adapted 
not to adventitious differences in the quarter from whence the pupils 
come, but to the number of years which their parents are able and 
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willing to spare for their instruction before they enter into active 
life. But the most important of all the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, showing an appreciation of the duties of society in the matter 
of education, the most enlightened that ever yet proceeded from any 
public authority in the United Kingdom, is that of which I have 
now to speak. The State does not owe gratuitous education to those 
who can pay for it. The State owes no more than elementary educa- 
tion to the entire body of those who cannot pay for it. But the 
superior education which it does not owe to the whole of the poorer 
population, it owes to the élite of them—to those who have earned 
the preference by labour, and have shown by the results that they 
have capacities worth securing for the higher departments of intel- 
lectual work, never supplied in due proportion to the demand. It is 
therefore proposed by the Commissioners that the principal use made 
of the endowments should be to pay for the higher education of those 
who, in the course of their elementary instruction, have proved 
themselves to be of the sort on whom a higher education is worth 
bestowing, but whose parents are not in a condition to pay the price. 
The fruits of such a proposal, under any tolerable arrangements for 
carrying it into effect, would be almost beyond human power to 
estimate. The gain to society, by making available for its most 
difficult work, not those alone who can afford to qualify themselves, 
but all those who would qualify themselves if they could afford it, 
would be but a part of the benefit. I believe there is no single 
thing which would go so far to heal class differences, and diminish 
the just dissatisfaction which the best of the poorer classes of the 
nation feel with their position in it. The real hardship of social 
inequalities to the poor, as the reasonable among them can be 
brought to see, is not that men are unequal, but that they are born 
so; not that those who are born poor do not obtain the great objects 
of human desire unearned, but that the circumstances of their birth 
preclude their earning them; that the higher positions in life, 
including ail which confer power or dignity, can not only be obtained 
by the rich without taking the trouble to be qualified for them, but 
that even were this corrected (to which there is an increasing ten- 
dency), none, as a rule, except the rich, have it in their power to 
make themselves qualified. By the proposal of the Commissioners, 
every child of poor parents (for, of course, girls must sooner or later 
be included), would have that power opened to him, if he passed 
with real distinction through the course of instruction provided for 
all; and the feelings which give rise to Socialism would be in a great 
measure disarmed, in as much of them as is unreasonable or exag- 
gerated, by this just concession to that in them which is rational and 
legitimate. 

It is not with this express purpose that the Commissioners have 
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made the recommendation; it is because they believe that in itself 
it would be the greatest improvement in national education to which 
the endowments provided for the superior departments of instruction 
could possibly be applied. The work would be further carried on 
by the endowments of the Universities; which are already partly 
expended in scholarships, to aid the maintenance of those who have 
shown themselves worthy, but would not otherwise be able, to pursue 
the studies of the University. There are other important uses, 
which need not here be discussed, to which University endowments 
may be, and to some extent are, very suitably applied: for instance, 
the maintenance of professors, and in some cases the encouragement 
of students, in kinds of knowledge never likely to be sought by more 
than a few, but which it is of importance to mankind that those few 
should have the means of finding; such as those ancient languages 
which are chiefly valuable philologically; comparative philology 
itself, which has of late years yielded such a harvest of interesting 
and valuable knowledge ; historical erudition in many of its depart- 
ments; and, it may be added, the highest branches of almost all 
sciences, even physical: for the speculative researches which lead to 
the grandest results in science are not those by which money can be 
made in the general market. 

One more point is too important to be omitted. Common justice 
requires, and the Commissioners have urged——though their pro- 
posals in this respect are far short of what they themselves would 
probably desire—that in the employment of the endowments equal 
provision should be made for the education of both sexes. Many of 
the original endowments were for girls as well as boys; in the pro- 
gress of abuse the boys have very often had their rights filched from 
them, the girls almost always. In one of the great endowed establish- 
ments of which the efficiency has been least impaired by neglect or 
malversation, Christ’s Hospital, the foundation was for both sexes: 
at present those who benefit by it are eighteen girls and 1,192 
boys. Considering that, in the eyes of the law and of the State, 
one girl ought to count for exactly as much as one boy, and that, 
as members of society, the good education of women is almost 
more important than even that of men, it is an essential part of a 
just scheme for the use of the means provided for education that the 
benefit of them should be given alike to girls and to boys, without 
preference or partiality. 


J. S. Mitt. 











ON THE EDGE OF THE WILDERNESS. 


PUELL*. 


Whence comest thou, and whither goest thou ? 
Abide, abide! longer the shadows grow ; 
What hopest thou the dark to thee will show ? 


Abide, abide! for we are happy here, 


AMANS. 


Why should I name the land across the sea 
Wherein I first took hold on misery ? 
Why should I name the land that flees from me ? 


Let me depart since ye are happy here. 


PUELL*. 


What wilt thou do within the desert place 
Whereto thou turnest now thy careful face ? 
Stay but a while to tell us of thy case. 


Abide, abide! for we are happy here. 


AMANS. 


What, nigh the journey’s end shall I abide, 
When in the waste mine own love wanders wide, 
When from all men for me ske still doth hide ? 


Let me depart, since ye are happy here. 


PUELL&. 


Nay, nay; but rather she forgetteth thee, 
To sit upon the shore of some warm sea, 
Or in green gardens where sweet fountains be. 


Abide, abide! for we are happy here. 





ON THE EDGE OF THE WILDERNESS. 


AMANS. 


Will ye then keep me from the wilderness, 
Where I at least, alone with my distress, 
The quiet land of changing dreams may bless ? 


Let me depart, since ye are happy here. 


PUELL#. 


Forget the false forgetter, and be wise, 
And ’mid these clinging hands and loving eyes, 
Dream not in vain thou knowest paradise. 


Abide, abide! for we are happy here. 


AMANS. 


Ah! with your sweet eyes shorten not the day, 
Nor let your gentle hands my journey stay ! 
Perchance love is not wholly cast away. 


Let me depart, since ye are happy here. 


PueELL*. 


Pluck love away, as thou wouldst pluck a thorn 
From out thy flesh; for why shouldst thou be born 
To bear a life so wasted and forlorn ? 


Abide, abide! for we are happy here. 


AMANS. 


Yea, why then was I born, since hope is pain, 
And life a lingering death, and faith but vain, 
And love the loss of all I seemed to gain ? 


Let me depart, since ye are happy here. 


PuELL®. 


Dost thou believe that this shall ever be, 
That in our land no face thou e’er shalt see, 
No voice thou e’er shalt hear to gladden thee ? 


Abide, abide! for we are happy here. 
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AMANS. 


No longer do I know of good or bad, 
I have forgotten that I once was glad ; 
I do but chase a dream that I have had. 


Let me depart, since ye are happy here. 


PUELLZ. 


Stay! take one image for thy dreamful night ; 
Come look at her, who in the world’s despite 
Weeps for delaying love and lost delight. 


Abide, abide! for we are happy here. 


AMANS, 


Mock me not till to-morrow. Mock the dead— 
They will not heed it, or turn round the head, 
To note who faithless are, and who are wed. 


Let me depart, since ye are happy here. 


PUELL2. 


We mock thee not. Hast thou not heard of those 
Whose faithful love the loved heart holds so close, 
That death must wait till one word lets it loose. 


Abide, abide! for we are happy here. 


AMANS. 


I hear you not: the wind from off the waste 
Sighs like a song that bids me make good haste 
T’ 2 wave of sweet forgetfulness to taste. 


Let me depart, since ye are happy here. 


PUELL#. 


Come back! like such a singer is the wind, 
As to a sad tune sings fair words and kind, 


That he with happy tears all eyes may blind. 


Abide, abide! for we are happy here. 
VOL. ¥. N.S. FF 





ON THE EDGE OF THE WILDERNESS. 


AMANS. 


Did I not hear her sweet voice cry from far, 
That o’er the lonely waste fair fields there are, 
Fair days that know not any change or care ? 


Let me depart, since ye are happy here. 


PUELLZ. 


Oh no, not far thou heardest her, but nigh— 
Nigh, ’twixt the waste’s edge and the darkling sky. 
Turn back again, too soor it is to die. 


Abide! a little while be happy here. 


AMANS. 


How with the lapse of lone years could I strive, 
And can I die now that thou biddest live ? 
What joy this space ’twixt birth and death can give. 


Can we depart, who are so happy here? 


Witi1uam Morris. 
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WueEn the autumn has passed away, and the long winter evenings 
are at hand, the younger inhabitants of every Russian village begin 
to organise a series of social gatherings. During the fine weather 
they are in the habit of meeting out of doors for the strange mixture . 
of grave dance with wailing song, styled the Khorovod ; but when the 
days become short and the air grows chill, they exchange that diver- 
sion for the livelier entertainment of the Posidye/ka. In this all the 
young men and maidens of the village share, meeting together in each 
other’s cottages by turns, nominally for the purpose of carrying on 
some description of handiwork, but really by way of passing a 
sociable evening. Married people are excluded from it as dull and 
prosaic companions, and the young folks devote their energies to 
making the hours fly fast, passing the time in singing, dancing, and 
story-telling. The Russian peasant seldom indulges in very demon- 
strative gaiety; but there is no lack of merriment within the cottages 
in which these Posidyelki are held, poor as they generally are, and 
dimly lighted by pine splinters, and depressing as is the scene out- 
side, when the landscape, far as the eye can see on every side, is one 
dreary waste of level snow, and the only sound which breaks the 
silence of the night is the melancholy howling of the wolves. 

At such meetings as these the Skazka, or tale, is in great request, 
varied by the proverbs, riddles, and sage sayings of which the 
Slavonic peoples possess so rich a store. Of these tales several collec- 
tions have been made, which possess no slight interest, especially for 
students of folk-lore. The stories told at the winter evening gather- 
ings of the young people are for the most part, as might naturally 
be expected, of a light and lively cast ; but those which exist in the 
memories of their seniors are of a more varied nature, and serve to 
illustrate many a point in the Russian peasant’s career, many a turn 
in his way of thinking. And in no country have greater pains been 
taken than in Russia to collect and preserve these fragments of 
popular fiction, many of them highly valuable relics of a past age, 
and nowhere has research proved more successful. Some of the col- 
lectors, such as MM. Maksimof, Yakushkin, Bezsonof, and others, 
have carried their enthusiasm so far as to go wandering about the 
country in the guise of pedlars or of peasants, in order that they 
might gain the confidence of the common people, and induce them 

(1) Naropyuya Russxrya Lecenpur. (Popular Russian Legends, collected by A. N. 
Afanasef.) Moscow, 1859. 
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unreservedly to produce their hoarded treasures of legend and of 
song. For the Russian moujik is of a somewhat suspicious nature, 
and he is little inclined to open his heart to strangers who do not 
belong to his own class. 

From the stories in prose and in verse thus gathered together, 
several distinct collections have been made and published. That 
of the Builini, or historic poems, alone fills five large volumes. 
Another, also in several volumes, is devoted to the songs of the 
mendicant minstrels who wander about the country, singing them 
along the high roads, and in the peasants’ huts, and especially at 
church doors, where they congregate on Sundays and saints’ days after 
the services are over. This work is the more interesting inasmuch 
as it contains the music of many of the songs, and faithful portraits 
of some of the singers. And of the Skazki, or prose tales, a collection 
in eight parts has been published by M. Afanasef, one of the most 
zealous among the students of this branch of Russian literature. 

On the duilina we do not propose to dwell at present, the subject 
being one which is chiefly interesting to antiquarians; and of the 
skazka it is not necessary to say much, as it has already been to some 
extent represented in our literature. Some years ago a number of 
skazki were translated into German by M. Anton Dietrich, and his 
work, for which Jacob Grimm wrote an introduction, soon afterwards 
appeared in an English dress. But there is another class of popular 
tales, that devoted to subjects in some way connected with religion, 
and it is to this that we now propose to call the reader’s attention. 

The skazka, or tale, and the piesna, or song, date from prehistoric 
and heathenish times, but the /egenda, or serious legend, and the 
stikh, or religious poem, have, in most cases, been composed since 
the introduction of Christianity into Russia. Sometimes, however, 
the influence of the older form of belief is clearly perceptible 
in them, their incongruous nature showing that they were moulded 
or modified during that period in which the Russians were styled 
by their old annalist a “‘two-faithed” people. In accordance with 
the teaching of the Church, the pagan skazka sometimes passed into 
the Christian /egenda, and the piesna into the stikh; but the utterances 
of these proselytes were not always either as orthodox or as edifying 
as might have been desired. For a specimen of the confused ideas 
they inculcated with respect to sacred history, we may refer to the 
legend of Just Noah. 

Originally, it says, the garden of Eden was placed under the care 
of a blind man and a man without hands. But the Devil came and 
induced them to rob the apple-tree which was there, telling the hand- 
less man to shake it, and the blind man to feel about for the fallen 
fruit. Then the Lord came and turned them both out of Paradise, 


(1) Russian Popular Tales, from the German version of Anton Dietrich. Chapman 
and Hall. 1857. 
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and afterwards created Just, Noah, “that there might be justice in the 
world.” And the Dog was set to watch over Noah, and to prevent 
anyone from seeinghim. But the Devil came and insisted on looking 
at Noah, saying to the Dog, which had been created without hair, 
“T will give you a warm coat; the winters will come, the frost will 
set in, but you will not then want a house to live in.” So the Dog 
received its coat, and let the Devil look at Noah. Then the Devil 
spat over Noah, who became “blue, and green, and miserable—a 
sight to look at.” On that account the Dog was cursed, and for- 
bidden ever to enter a church—a prohibition which holds good to 
the present day. The legend goes on to relate how Eve was created 
from one of Noah’s ribs, and how she induced him to taste forbidden 
fruit, and how he and she were in consequence driven out of Para- 
dise ; how, afterwards, the Lord told Noah that in three years a 
great flood would take place, and commanded him to make an ark. 
Noah obeyed, and worked hard for two years and a half, at the end 
of which time the ark was finished. The Devil was completely 
puzzled, but at last he went to Eve, who was also very curious to 
know what her husband was doing, and told her how to act. So 
when Noah came back from his work, and asked for something to 
drink, she gave him strong kwass, and he became garrulous, and told 
her what he was engaged upon. The next morning, when he went 
to look at his work, he found that the Devil had knocked it to pieces. 
So he had to begin all over again. When it was finished the flood 
came, and the Devil was very anxious to get into the ark. This he 
knew he could not do unless Noah should happen to swear. So he 
again enlisted Eve’s services, and induced her to be so late in em- 
barking, that Noah lost his temper, and swore. Immediately the . 
Devil jumped on board, in the form of a Mouse. Getting into a 
dark corner he gnawed and gnawed until he had made a hole in the 
timbers. The ark must have foundered, had it not been for the 
Hedgehog, which stuffed up the leak with its head—on which account 
it is honoured by the people in Russia to this day—and ultimately 
the whole party, the Devil included, came safely to dry land. 

If the whole of M. Afanasef’s collection had been of as little 
edifying a nature as this legend, the opposition offered in some 
quarters to its publication might not have been unreasonable. But 
the legends included in it seldom deal with sacred history, and they 
generally convey a tolerably respectable moral. The duty on which 
they lay most stress is that of being charitable, and their favourite 
topic is the different manner in which Providence deals with bene- 
volence and churlishness. As a good specimen of the stories of this 
class, that of The Poor Widow may be selected, one which is 
thoroughly in earnest, and shows no traces of the humorous spirit 
that pervades many of its companions. According to popular 
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Slavonic tradition, Christ still visits the earth from time to time in 
human form. Sometimes alone, at other times accompanied by some 
of the Apostles, but always clad in the dress of a beggar, he wanders 
about the world, punishing the proud and hard of heart, and assisting 
the poor and afflicted. It is especially between Easter and Ascension- 
day that these wanderings take place. During one of them, in the 
story in question, Christ and the twelve Apostles arrive one night at a 
village, and ask for shelter at the home of a rich peasant. But he 
refuses, telling them to go to the cottage over the way. ‘There is 
a widow living there who takes beggars in; go to her.” So they go 
and ask her for a night’s lodging. Now the widow is very poor, 
having nothing in the world but a morsel of bread and a handful of 
flour, and a cow which gives no milk, for it has not yet calved. But 
she cheerfully admits the applicants, and sets before them the morsel 
of bread; and they eat and are satisfied, and there remain over 
ever so many fragments. The next morning the old woman sends 
for the handful of flour to make pancakes of, and it also becomes 
miraculously increased. Her guests thank her, and take leave. As 
they go along a wolf comes to mect them, and begs for something to 
eat. ‘Go to the widow’s house,” says the Saviour; “kill her cow 
and eat.” Then the Apostles wonder and remonstrate, saying, 
“‘She received and fed us so kindly; she was looking forward with 
such pleasure to having a calf from her cow; she would have had 
milk enough to support the whole family.” But Christ replies, “So it 
must be;” and the wolf breaks into the widow’s barn and kills her 
cow. And when the old woman hears what has happened, she 
humbles herself and says, “ The Lord gave and the Lord has taken 
away; blessed be His will.’ The seeming beggars go a little 
farther on and find a bag full of money. Christ orders it to roll into 
the rich peasant’s farmyard. Again the Apostles remonstrate, saying 
it would be better to send the money to the poor widow. But again 
they are told that “it must be so;” and the bag rolls to the feet of 
the churlish peasant, who stores it away with a discontented air, 
thinking “the Lord might just as well have sent a couple of them.” 
Towards midday the Apostles grow thirsty, and ask for water. Their 
Master directs them to a neighbouring spring, but when they come 
to it they find it swarming with frogs and toads and snakes, and its 
waters foul and fetid. So they come back without slaking their 
thirst. A little farther on Christ points out another spring to them, 
and this they find full of pure water, cool and sweet, and around 
grow wondrous trees, on which heavenly birds are singing. 
When they return, they are asked why they have tarried so long. 
“We have only been away three minutes,” is their reply. Then the 
Lord says, “ Not three minutes, but three whole years, have you 
‘spent there. As it was in the first spring, so will it be ill for the 
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rich peasant in the next world; and as it was in the second, so will 
it be well in the next world for the poor widow.” 

Another striking story relating to the life to come is that of 
Christ’s Brother, which tells how a young man, who had a very 
close-fisted mother, went to church one Easter Sunday with a 
supply of Easter eggs for the beggars. But after he had given 
away all his eggs he found that there still remained one beggar to 
whom he had made no present, so he invited him home to dinner. 
But his mother was angry, and refused to sit down to table with the 
beggar, so he and his guest had to dine alone. After dinner they 
lay down to rest, and the young man saw that the beggar wore a 
cross which burnt like fire. So he asked his guest to exchange 
crosses with him, and to accept him as a “brother of the cross,” 
This the beggar did, and then invited his entertainer to dine with 
him two days after. Accordingly, on the Tuesday the young man 
set out on his journey, going on till he came to a certain cross-road, 
and there, in accordance with the beggar’s instructions, asking for 
the blessing of God. On that a path opened before him, which 
eventually led him to Paradise. Before he had followed it far he 
heard the voices of many children calling to him, and they said, “O 
Christ’s brother, say to Christ for us—have we to suffer long?” A 
little farther on he saw a band of girls pouring water from one well 
into another, and they, too, addressed him in the same words. 
Lastly, he saw a fence, and supporting it were a number of old men, 
all covered with slime and ooze, and they also cried to him, “O 
Christ’s brother, say to Christ for us—have we long to suffer?” 
Soon after that he met the old beggar-man who had invited him 
“« And then only did the peasant perceive that it was the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself. ‘Why, Lord, do the children suffer?’ ‘Their 
mothers cursed them while they were in the womb; it is impossible 
for them to come into Paradise.’ ‘And the girls?’ ‘They used to 
sell milk, and they put water into the milk; now they will have to 
draw water for ever.’ ‘And the old men?’ ‘ When they lived in 
the white world, they used to say, ‘Only let us live well in this 
world, and no matter about the world to come; even if we prop a 
fence.” And now they will have to support that fence for ever.’ 
Then Christ led the young man into Paradise, where a place had 
been prepared for him, and the peasant did not want to go away.” 
But some time afterwards he saw his mother sitting in hell, and he 
implored that she might be pardoned. So he was told to make a 
rope out of hemp dust, and when he had gone on making it for 
thirty years, Christ told him he had worked enough for his mother, 
and might now take her out of hell. ‘So the son let down the rope 
to his mother, who was sitting in boiling pitch. The rope didn’t 
burn, so God willed! The son pulled his mother quite out, and had 
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already got hold of her by the head, when she screamed out at him, 
‘You hound, you’ve completely choked me!’ Thereupon the rope 
broke, and the sinner fell back into the boiling pitch. ‘She was not 
willing,’ said Christ, ‘even here to restrain her temper ; let her sit 
in hell for ever and ever.’”’ 

Great stress is always laid in these stories on the necessity of 
observing the fasts and feasts of the Church. Out of a number of tales 
bearing on this subject, the following may be selected, being rendered 
especially noteworthy by the strange impersonation of a day which 
occurs in it. There was a peasant woman “ who did not pay honour 
to Mother Friday,” but used to spin as usual upon that day. Once 
when she had gone to sleep after dinner the door opened and Mother 
Friday came into the cottage, dressed in a long white gown, and 
looking terribly angry. And she took a handful of the dust of flax 
from the floor, poured it into the sleeper’s eyes, and then went away 
without saying a word. When the woman awoke she could not see. 
Then the other women came and told her all that had happened. So 
she began to pray, saying, “ Mother Friday! forgive me! have pity 
on me, sinner that Iam! I will offer you a candle, and will not let 
anyone offend you, my mother!” And that night “ Mother Friday 
came back and took the dust out of that woman’s eyes.” The story 
ends with the remark, “It is a great sin to offend Mother Friday.” 

The drunkenness to which the Russian peasant is so sadly addicted 
naturally forms the theme of many of his popular stories. One of 
them tells how a certain man was in the habit of becoming intoxi- 
cated, and how one night when he was coming back from a tavern he 
fell into a river and was drowned. Some time after this his son 
Petrusha was going to’church one Easter Sunday, when he heard a 
peasant woman, who had stumbled over a stone, exclaim, “ Why did 
the Devil put you under my feet.” Whereon he rebuked her for 
using such bad language on her way to church. This pleased the 
Devil, who considered that the woman had unnecessarily taken his 
name in vain, so he appeared to Petrusha in the form of a young 
man, stated frankly who he was, and invited him to dinner the next 
day, giving him full directions as to which road he must take. 
Petrusha accepted the invitation, and set out on the morrow, travel- 
ling for three days till he found himself in a dark and dreary wood 
in the middle of which stood a rich palace. Before he entered it he 
met a girl who had been carried off thither from her village, and she 
told him that it was the abode of devils, and that his father was kept 
there in the shape of a wretched old horse used for carrying wood and 
water. Having learnt from her what he must do, he entered the 
palace, and was hospitably received and feasted there. At the end 
of the banquet the Devil offered him much gold and silver, but he 
refused to take anything except the old horse which was his father. 
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Having obtained it he went his way, and on his arrival at home, still 
following the friendly girl’s instructions, he took off the leaden cross 
he wore, waved it three times round the horse, and then hung it 
round the neck of the animal, which immediately became a man. 
Petrusha recognised his father and led him into the cottage. The 
old man lived happily after that for many years, but never to his dying 
day would he touch so much as a drop of brandy. 

The feeling with which Russian peasants regard the Devil is a 
strange compound of horror and something approaching sympathy. 
They believe in him religiously, but the terrible idea they ought to 
have of him appears to have been considerably modified by their 
natural kindliness and their keen sense of humour. Now and then 
even an almost friendly sentiment may be traced in the allusions to 
him contained in the popular legends. In one of them, for instance, 
a little devil robs a peasant of the bread he had intended for his 
dinner. Coming to the spot where he had left the loaf the peasant 
finds it has vanished. ‘Here’s a wonder !” says the moujik, “ I’ve 
seen nobody, and yet someone has taken my bread. Well, good luck 
tohim! I dare say I shall not starve.” The little devil goes and 
tells Satan, who feels uncomfortable at the idea of a man having been 
robbed who not only does not curse the thief, but even wishes him 
good luck. So he tells the inferior demon to go back and work for 
the peasant so as to recompense him for the loss of his bread. The 
demon returns and manages so well that the peasant becomes a 
prosperous agriculturist. From such stories as these it seems as if 
the Devil was supposed sometimes to assist the honest and sober, but 
he has the character of being always on the look out for drunkards 
and ever ready to do them a bad turn. In one of the stories a man 
is described as being so poor that he is driven to take to sorcery. 
This brings him much into contact with devils, and he becomes on 
very friendly terms with them. Eventually he seeks a wife for his son 
amongst them, and they offer him a young female drunkard whom 
they have carried off to live with them. He accepts the proposal, 
but at the wedding feast he hears Satan condemn a disobedient 
devil to the “gossip’s bedstead.” ‘What is that?” inquires the 
peasant. “It’s a bedstead,” is the reply, “ intended for us devils and 
for all who have anything to do with us. It’s all on fire, and it goes 
running round and round on wheels.” On hearing this the peasant 
turns pious on the spot, and repents him of his unholy practices. 

But perhaps the most curious of the stories of this class is that of 
The Blacksmith and the Devil. There was once a blacksmith who was 
greatly struck by the figure of the Devil,—jet black, with horns and 
tail,—as it appeared in the picture of the Last Judgment which hung 
in the village church. So he hired an artist to paint just such 
a devil for him on the doors of his smithy; and every day, before 
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beginning his work, he used to look at it and say “Good day, fellow 
countryman !” At the end of ten years he died and was succeeded 
by his son, who never would say a civil word to the Devil. On the 
contrary, he branded the image on the door every morning, and spat 
in its face on every church festival. The Devil bore this for a long 
time, but at the end of three years he could stand it no more. So he 
took the form of a youth and offered himself as a journeyman to 
the blacksmith, who accepted his services and soon found them 
invaluable. A month passed by, and one day the journeyman found 
himself alone in the smithy, just as an old lady came by in her 
carriage. Immediately he began crying aloud in the street, ‘‘There’s 
a new business set up here; old people can be made young.” The 
next moment the old lady was in the smithy asking how much the 
process cost. ‘Two hundred roubles,” was the reply. ‘There, take 
the money, and make me young again.” So the Devil took the 
money and sent the old lady’s coachman in quest of a bath of 
milk. Meanwhile he seized the old lady by the feet with his 
pincers, and dropped her into the furnace where she was burnt up, 
so that only her bones remained. These he threw into the milk when 
it arrived, and three minutes afterwards the old lady emerged from 
the bath—alive, and young, and beautiful. The first thing she did 
on arriving at home was to send her husband to be made young also. 
The old gentleman went to the smithy and found the proprietor there 
alone, for the journeyman had disappeared. The blacksmith was 
naturally astonished at being desired to make the seigneur young again ; 
but when the process employed by his journeyman had been explained 
to him, he thought he might as well subject the old gentleman to it, 
especially as he was threatened with punishment if he refused to do 
so. So he placed him on the fire and consumed all but his bones, and 
these he flung into the bath of milk. But nothing came of these pro- 
ceedings; the milk remained untroubled, and no old gentleman made 
his appearance either old or young. Down came the lady in her 
carriage after a time to ask, “‘ Will my husband soon be ready?” 
When she heard what had taken place, she ordered her husband’s 
murderer to be hanged at once. Immediately a gibbet was prepared, 
and the blacksmith was on his way to execution, when the journey- 
man suddenly reappeared. Going up to his unfortunate master he made 
known whe he really was, and then offered to set everything right 
again if the blacksmith would promise to treat him respectfully for 
the future. A bargain was struck on the spot. The journeyman per- 
formed some mystical ceremonies over the milk, and the old seigneur 
was immediately restored to life, youth, and beauty. The lady was 
satisfied, and the smith was released. From that day forward he 


never ventured to maltreat the Devil’s picture in any way what- 
ever. 








RUSSIAN POPULAR LEGENDS. 


One of the strangest characteristics of the Russian peasant is that, 
while he has the profoundest reverence for his religion, he very often 
has but little for its ministers. He is ready enough to bow down to 
the ground before a priest, but it is the office he reveres, and not the 
man. The ordinary Greek pope possesses little of the personal influence 
which the Roman priest generally enjoys, and even the prelates of his 
Church do not always strike any great awe into the mind of the moujik, 
devout as he really is, and ever delighted to receive their benediction. 
Under these circumstances, it is not surprising to find ecclesiastics de- 
scribed in very uncomplimentary terms in the stories which best please 
the common people in Russia. Here is a good specimen of the satires 
on priests, one which was found current, with slight variations, in 
different provinces. A certain pope served St. Nicholas for many years, 
but at last he found himself on the brink of starvation. So he tied all 
the church keys together, and soundly thumped his patron’s picture 
with them. Then he left the church, and wandered away where chance 
led him. After a time he met an cld man, and agreed to become 
his companion. When they halted at night, it appeared that the pope 
had some biscuits with him, and the old man had two consecrated 
loaves. So the pope proposed they should first eat the loaves and 
then the biscuits. The old man consented, but it turned out that 
the loaves were miraculous, for they did not diminish, although the 
two companions supped heartily off them. This greatly astonished 
the pope, and in the middle of the night he got up and stole them. 
When the old man awoke and found his loaves had gone, he accused 
the pope of stealing them; but the thief denied any knowledge of 
the theft, and the old man put up quietly with his loss. The two 
companions continued their journey, and eventually came to a country 
where the king had a daughter who was so ill that he had promised 
great riches to any one who could cure her. The old man went with 
the pope to the king, said that he and his friend were foreign 
doctors, and undertook to cure the princess. So the invalid was 
handed over to him, and he took a sharp knife and cut her into little 
pieces, apparently without hurting her, for she uttered no ery. Then 
he washed the fragments in water, and afterwards put them together 
and breathed on them. And after he had breathed on them three 
times, the princess came to life all safe and sound. The king was 
delighted, and offered the two doctors as much gold and silver as they 
liked. The old man took only a handful, but the pope stowed away 
as much as he could possibly carry. After atime the two companions 
came to another country in which the king’s daughter lay ill. But 
this time the greedy pope thought he would perform the cure alone, 
and reap all the reward. So he went to the palace and obtained 
leave to operate on the princess. But when he began to cut her 
into little bits she screamed terribly, and continued to do so in spite 
of his remonstrances. ‘At last, however, he succeeded in cutting her 
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up, but when he tried to bring her back to life he failed utterly. 
So when the king came to look for his daughter, and found her 
turned into minced meat, he ordered the impostor to be hanged. 
When on his way to the scaffold, the pope was met by the old man. 
“Help me, old man,” he cried. ‘Who stole my loaves?” said the 
old man. “NotI, heaven help me!” replied the pope. When he 
was mounting the steps he was again asked by the old man, “ Who 
stole my loaves?” ‘NotI, heaven help me!” was again his reply. 
As they put the noose round his neck, he a third time heard the 
question, ‘Who stole my loaves?” and he still replied, “‘ Not I, 
heaven help me!” Then the old man besought the king to postpone 
the execution, promising to cure the princess himself. The king 
consented, and the old man soon produced the princess in perfect 
health, whereupon the king was so delighted that he not only par- 
doned the pope, but gave him much gold and silver. “ Let us go 
and divide our money,” said the old man. So they went away, and 
presently they stopped, and put all their gains together. These the 
old man divided into three portions. ‘ Why so?” said the pope; 
“there are only two of us. For whom is the third heap?” “That 
is for him who stole my loaves,” said the old man. “I stole them,” 
instantly exclaimed the pope. ‘There are the two portions for you 
then, and take mine too. Go and serve faithfully in your parish ; 
don’t be greedy ; and don’t thump Nicholas with the keys.” Thus 
spake the old man, and suddenly vanished. 

It is generally St. Nicholas who comes to the aid of the distressed, 
sometimes assisting them even at the expense of a brother saint. In 
one of these legends, for instance, he is described as walking with 
the prophet Elijah through the fields of a peasant who held the 
saint in great reverence, but treated the prophet with marked dis- 
respect. Elijah observes that he is going to punish the fellow 
soundly. So Nicholas privately warns the peasant, who, by the 
saint’s advice, sells the crop as it stands to the priest of Elijah’s 
church. A few days later Elijah points with glee to the peasant’s 
ruined crop—Elijah, as the peasants are well aware, directs the storms, 
the sound of the thunder being caused by the rumble of his fiery 
chariot, and the lightning by its blaze. Then Nicholas tells him 
that it is his own priest who has suffered, not the peasant. Elijah is 
sorry, and says he will make the crop twice as good as before. 
Nicholas tells the peasant, who cancels the bargain with the priest, 
paying back half the purchase-money. Elijah soon after shows to 
Nicholas with delight the waving crop on the peasant’s land. Then 
Nicholas tells him that his priest has no longer any interest in the 
matter. Elijah is very angry, and threatens some terrible reprisals, 
the nature of which he will not disclose. Nicholas perceives the 
matter is becoming serious, so he advises the peasant to get recon- 
ciled with the angry prophet. The next day, as the holy companions 
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are walking along, they meet the peasant, who is carrying two 
candles—one very big, the other very small. ‘ What have you got 
there?” asks Nicholas, pretending not to know. “ Why, I’ve 
got a rouble candle for Elijah the prophet,” says the peasant; 
“he’s been so good to me. The hail ruined my crop, but he has 
managed to make it twice as good as it was at first ;—and I’ve got 
a kopeck candle, too, for Nicholas.” This pleased Elijah so much 
that he gave up all idea of punishing the peasant, who, on his side, 
ever after honoured the prophet’s day as well as the saint’s. 

We are approaching the limits of our allotted space, and several 
of the stories we had marked for extraction still remain unnoticed. 
One of the most striking of these is The Soldier and Death, which 
has many points in common with corresponding German tradi- 
tions. A soldier, who had served for five-and-twenty years with- 
out getting his discharge, deserted. And as he went he met the Lord, 
to whom he told his story. Then the Lord said, “As thou hast 
served faithfully for five-and-twenty years, enter into Paradise.” 
So the soldier went into Paradise, and at first he was delighted, but 
after a time, “he went up to the Holy Fathers, and asked, ‘ Do they 
sell tobacco here?’ ‘ How, soldier, tobacco? this is Paradise.’ The 
soldier held his peace, and went back and walked about Paradise. 
Then he returned the second time to the Holy Fathers, and asked, 
‘Is there any one near here who sells brandy?’ ‘Ah, soldier, 
soldier! how could there be brandy here? this is Paradise, the 
kingdom of heaven.’ ‘What sort of Paradise is this! neither 
tobacco, nor brandy!’ said the soldier, and walked out of Paradise.” 
Then the Lord sent him into Hell, and as soon as he got there, he 
called for brandy and tobacco. So the devils brought him a pipe 
and half a bottle of spirit of peppermint, and he smoked and drank 
and enjoyed himself, saying, “‘ This is Paradise indeed!” But after 
a little time the devils began to annoy him terribly. So he made a 
long wand, and began measuring first one way, and then the other. 
“What are you about, soldier?” asked the devils. ‘Can’t you see? 
Tam going to build a monastery.” Then the prince of the devils 
was frightened, and desired to get rid of him, but didn’t know how. 
At last, however, he seized a little devil, skinned him, and made a 
drum out of his skin. Then he stood just outside the gates of hell 
and beat the alarm on the drum. The soldier came running out at 
once, and the devils immediately slammed the doors to, and shut 
him out. So the soldier went back to the Lord, and obtained the 
post of a sentry. While he was on guard Death came to the gates, 
in quest of orders. The soldier went in to ask the Lord, and was 
told to command Death to go about killing the old people for three 
years. But the soldier thought of his aged parents, and told Death 
to go and kill the old trees for three years. Death went away to 
carry out this unexpected order, weeping bitterly. At the end 
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of the appointed time she returned, and was again tricked by the 
soldier, who sends her back to the forest. This occurred three times, 
and when Death reappeared was so reduced that she could scarcely 
drag herself along. Then, at last, she obtained an interview with 
the Lord, who ordered the soldier to carry her for nine years on his 
shoulders. The story goes on to describe a number of other tricks 
played off on Death by the soldier before he succumbed to her 
himself. 

One more story and we will conclude. A certain toper dies, and 
his soul flies up to Paradise, and begins knocking at the gates. 
Then the apostle Peter comes to see who is there, and orders the 
noisy applicant to be off, saying, that perpetual torments are 
reserved for drunkards like him. [But the toper bids the saint 
remember how he had denied his Master, and adds, “If it hadn’t 
been for your tears and repentance, you wouldn’t be now in Paradise 
—but I always drank on all holydays, and at each gulp I blessed the 
name of the Lord, and never denied Him.” So St. Peter retires dis- 
concerted. The next day a similar scene takes place, only this time 
it is David who comes to the gate, and him the toper discomfits by 
bidding him remember how he had served Uriah. On the third 
day the toper returns to the gate and is met by St. John the Evan- 
gelist, who wishes to consign him to unquenchable fire. But the 
toper says, “O my Lord John the Evangelist, didn’t you write in 
your Gospel that we should love one another, but now you hate me, 
and won’t let me live in Paradise. Either deny your own hand- 
writing, or else tear that leaf, which you wrote yourself, out of the 
book.” On hearing this, St. John goes away and tells St. Peter to 
let that man enter into Paradise. 

The specimens we have here given will be sufficient to convey 
some idea of the branch of folklore to which the Russian legends 
belong. Before very many years have elapsed they will probably, 
for the most part, have died out of the rustic mind, and will be 
treasured up only by the learned. The Russian peasant is still 
sufficiently superstitious, but he is beginning to evince a desire to 
emerge from that state of total ignorance which, in other days, 
favoured the growth of various strange forms of belief, generally 
grotesque, but sometimes dignified by a touch of poetry and pathos. 
With the progress of that enlightenment by which it is to be hoped 
that Russia is about to benefit, the unsubstantial figures in which 
certain morbid forms of faith found apparent embodiment, will 
naturally fade away and disappear. Then such stories as those 
we have quoted will possess an added interest, serving, as they will, 
to illustrate the state of popular belief in Russia in those dark ages 
of her history when her common people were little better than slaves, 
and the religion of the masses was a somewhat heathenish form of 
Christianity. W. R. S. Ratston. 














MR. HUXLEY ON M. COMTE. 





“ In so far as my study of what specially characterises the Positive Philosophy has led me, 
I find therein little or nothing of any scientific value, and a great deal which is as thoroughly 
antagonistic to the very essence of science as anything in ultramontane Catholicism. In fact, 


M. Comte’s philosophy in practice might be compendiously described as. Catholicism minus 
Christianity. . . « . 


“A French writer of fifty years later date, in whose dreary and verbose pages we miss alike 


the vigour of thought and the exquisite clearness of style of the man whom I make bold to term 
the most acute thinker of the eighteenth century—even though that century produced Kant.” — 
FortNicgHTLy Review, February, 1869, pp. 141—142. 





TuxEse remarks of Professor Huxley appear to be a little fling on his 
part, per sfogarsi ; a vent for a feeling of spleen ; an utterance, which, 
doubtless, at the time, gave a pleasant sense of relief. Yet they are 
hardly worthy of their place, and would have come better from one 
of our débonnaire literary oracles than from a high scientific autho- 
rity on whom rests a certain responsibility. Science claims much. 
We may claim that it teach patient and well-grounded judgment, 
even beyond its immediate sphere. . 

Mr. Huxley finds M. Comte’s pages “dreary.” I have no wish 
to challenge his judgment. A great deal depends on the interest 
felt in a subject. My own interest in political and social subjects is, 
perhaps, what makes me form a widely different estimate. Criticism 
on the mere form of directly philosophical works is, possibly, more 
wasted even than other criticism. To me all purely critical writing 
seems indefensible. Life is not long enough for such pastime. We 
have already more than sufficient occupation for our very moderate 
powers of work and thought. 

“Verbose.” If used in its ordinary meaning, the epithet is one 
which a student of M. Comte’s works would hesitate to apply to 
them as a whole. Some might—I should not myself—term the 
Philosophie verbose. If applied to the style of the Politique, or 
of the Synthése Subjective, it is ludicrously misapplied. “To term 
these works verbose,” a friend observed to me, “is to say that you 
have not read them.” Mr. Huxley allows for no such distinction 
between the works. I draw the inference, subject to correction, 
that his acquaintance with the writings he criticises is partial. I 
infer that his study has led him no farther than the Philosophie, 
and that he is condemning the rest in ignorance. Compare the 
matter with the expression, and this wholly apart from any judgment 
of the truth or falsehood of the matter, there is no writer, so far as I 
know, whose condensation, in parts of his works, is equal to M. 
Comte’s. Let Mr. Huxley try his hand at a translation of a few 
pages of the Politique. 


I draw a similar inference from the substance of the remark. That 
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M. Comte is inferior in vigour of thought to Hume, is a proposition 
which I am content to leave to the general judgment of the compe- 
tent in such matters. To me it seems rash in the extreme. The 
great beauty of Hume’s style I admire as much as any one; but the 
style adequate for Hume’s purposes, as a philosophical thinker and 
essayist, might not be adapted to M. Comte’s, as a constructive phi- 
losopher. A wholly different task required a wholly different instru- 
ment. Kant, for instance, whom Mr. Huxley seems to admire, has 
a very different style from Hume. When the conditions were such 
that M. Comte could attend to the form and was not compelled to 
concentrate his whole effort on the matter of his work, an attentive 
consideration of his style will show that the clearness of M. Comte’s 
thought has an appropriate vehicle in his language, and that such 
obscurity as there is lies in the difficulty of the subject, or the want of 
preparation in the reader, rather than in the expression of the writer. 

There is, however, another more striking point in the passage. 
“‘T make bold to term,” says Mr, Huxley, as from a sense that he is 
venturing on a courageous expression of opinion—something original 
and daring. Yet, in vol. vi. of the Philosophie Positive, page 318, 
there is a recognition of Hume’s merits which has the advantage of 
greater completeness than the one here given, and which an in- 
structed audience might have recalled to their lecturer. Again, in 
the Preface to his Catechism, M. Comte gives an equally favourable 
judgment of the “immortal school of Hume and Diderot.” Lastly, 
in the Calendar of Positivism, Mr. Huxley might find the position 
assigned to Hume to be that of the superior of Kant and the other 
philosophical thinkers who occupy the week over which Hume pre- 
sides. His name is placed on a level with the greatest names of 
modern philosophy: he is made the equal of Aquinas, of Bacon, 
and of Leibnitz ; he is, with them, subordinated only to Descartes. 
I find it difficult where there is such agreement between Mr. Huxley 
and M. Comte, to explain the absence of all mention of the agree- 
ment ; and I infer, as before, that the silence is due to an imperfect 
acquaintance with the works assailed. Otherwise, I should have 
expected, from Mr. Huxley’s candour, an acknowledgment that, in 
his judgment of Hume, bold as it might seem, he had long been 
anticipated by the French writer he was depreciating. 

Were this all, however, I should have been silent. It is the other 
paragraph, the first of the two which stand at the head of this article, 
which is my main object; and the previous remarks have been made 
as conducive to a right estimate of the value of this paragraph, by lead- 
ing to a presumption that it rests on inadequate knowledge. Be this as 
it may, Mr. Huxley’s recognised eminence in the scientific world makes 
his statement remarkable. It has already excited great attention. 

It consists, so far as I deal with it, of the two sentences in the 
first extract. I suppress a previous sentence as merely irritative 
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matter. Of the two left, I am not careful to answer or examine the 
amount of truth contained in the last. I have been long familiar 
with the loose judgment it expresses in such writers as Mr. Goldwin 
Smith. Valeat quantum. It stands in juxtaposition rather than in 
any consecutive connection with what precedes, and is, therefore, 
easily detached. If it throws any light at all, it is on the writer’s 
attitude to the system he compendiously describes. 

And yet, as it stands, the passage suggests a remark. Whatever 
advantage Mr. Huxley may have over me from his introduction of 
Christianity, I must leave him in possession of. Such are the condi- 
tions of discussion in England. But in reference to Catholicism, I may 
say that in our attitude to this we evidently differ. His language 
has no meaning uniess he considers the imputation of Catholicism 
a taunt. I, on the contrary, whilst I regard the identification of our 
system with Catholicism, as the word is generally understood, as 
erroneous, one-sided, and misleading, yet have never shrunk from 
recognising, with satisfaction, the affinity between the two faiths, or 
in owning the debt we, in common with the whole world, owe to the 
noble system of the medieval Church. Such resemblance as there is, 
I consider a ground for honour, not for reproach. I would, there- 
fore, modify Mr. Huxley’s description. I would suggest to him one 
equally compendious, but more accurate—one less purely negative, 
and more useful as a guide to a right estimate of Positivism, though 
not so available for his purpose. Instead of “ Catholicism minus 
Christianity,’ I recommend to his notice “ Catholicism p/us Science.” 

There remains one sentence, and this I proceed to examine. Its 
exegesis is not easy. It is not easy, in the first place, to assign its 
proper value to the saving clause, ‘“‘so far as my study has led me.” 
It implies an incomplete study, and yet the context shows that the 
view of the writer ranges—however superficially—over the whole 
works. This is obvious from the mention of Catholicism. Practi- 
cally, the limitation will be disregarded, and the general conclusion 
will be that an eminent man of science finds no value in M. Comte’s 
works; and as this conclusion chimes in with the popular wish, it 
will be acquiesced in; such acquiescence being, I presume, the result 
desired. Next, in what sense is the term Positive Philosophy used ? 
It must stand as a short expression for M. Comte’s whole system. For 
in any limited, careful use of the term, no candid man could say that 
the Positive Philosophy contained a great deal as thoroughly antago- 
nistic to science as Catholicism. I may remark, en passant, that I do 
not sce the force of the epithet ‘‘ Ultramontane.” I am not aware of 
any difference between Ultramontane and Cismontane Catholicism 
as regards their attitude towards science. Catholics may vary, but 
Catholicism and Positive Science must be essentially antagonistic. 
That Positivism in any sense, religious or philosophical, is equally 
antagonistic, is, in my judgment, an unwarrantable statement. I 
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conceive it to have originated in the writer having present to his 
mind, not the philosophical or scientific works of M. Comte, but his 
religious and social system. It is the claim to control science in the 
name of man’s social and moral interests, which, I doubt not, 
prompted, and which alone supports the remark in its actual form. 
In the mind of its author, it probably was directed against other and 
more special conclusions, which are looked upon as unscientific. If any 
such exist, they do not imply a thorough antagonism to the essence of 
science, but simply, pro tanto, an error either of method or inference. 

The real aim, however, of Mr. Huxley’s attack is the philosophical 
and scientific portion of M. Comte’s works. It is this which he 
wishes to set aside himself, and to damage with his readers. And, as 
the most useful weapon ready to his hand, he has appealed to the 
popular prejudice against the political and religious system as a kind 
of revival of Catholicism. In all probability he, with the archbishop, 
of whose address he speaks in terms of compliment, which form an 
odd contrast with his disrespect for M. Comte, thinks the religious 
side of Positivism so hopelessly unacceptable that no direct notice of 
it is required; but, unlike the archbishop, he avails himself of the 
disrepute of the religion as an indirect method of attack on the 
philosophy, which he is perfectly conscious holds a different place in 
public estimation. 

Lastly, we have no clue to the meaning of the words “ What 
specially characterises the Positive Philosophy.” Mr. Huxley 
apparently had not leisure to give precision to his expression, and so 
to make it more intelligible. 

In opposition to all this, enough for my present purpose, if I re- 
mind the reader that M. Comte’s works contain, in the first place, a 
religious and political construction ; a work belonging, that is, to the 
political art, and to be judged with reference to the requirements of 
that art; secondly, a philosophical system; lastly, subordinate to, 
and forming part of the latter, certain scientific treatises. These are 
mixed up in one undiscriminating estimate by Mr. Huxley; but in 
the examination of his attack it is important to keep them distinct, 
as the judgment of the writer has a very different presumptive value, 
according as it refers to one or the other. Once separated properly 
we can see which of them it is useful, which it is useless to discuss ; 
and, looking at the tone of his language, I hold it useless to discuss 
with Mr. Huxley the political and religious construction of M. Comte, 
either in itself, or in reference to his rejection of it. On this ground 
and for the sake of clearness I put aside the whole theory of the future 
organisation of society as alien to the point immediately at issue. 

Then comes the question of the Positive Philosophy, properly so 
called. The characteristic of that philosophy I have been accustomed 
to consider the co-ordination of all the abstract sciences by virtue of 
an uniform method into one consistent system, the synthesis of the 
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sciences hierarchically arranged. The ulterior end of such co-ordina- 
tion I do not here touch on. What Mr. Huxley considers its special 
characteristic I have already said I cannot get from his language. 
I do not even infer that he has ever thought it worth his study as a 
philosophy, even so far as to master its leading conception, or to place 
clearly before himself its fundamental aim. Why should he? it 
may be said. Just so, there is perhaps no reason why he should; but, 
if he has not, it would be wiser, as it would be fairer, not to attack it. 

In the uncertainty in which his present expressions leave me, and 
in order also to narrow my remarks to the one most definite issue 
between us, I will enter on no discussion of this second aspect of 
M. Comte’s works, or on the discussion of the Positive Philosophy, 
properly so called. I will content myself with observing that a 
philosophical system may have great and permanent value, even 
though the scientific details which form, as it were, the material of it 
are insufficient, or, in many cases, even incorrect. For example, the 
encyclopedic construction of Aristotle marks an era in the in- 
tellectual progress of the race, though, scientifically speaking, 
modern inquiry may attach but little value to its details. Further, 
I would remark, that in the special sciences, and more especially 
in reference to biology, as a student for many years of that science, I 
have often had occasion to regret that its teachers availed themselves 
so little of the philosophical treatment it has received from M. Comte, 
and are so little imbued with the Positive spirit in which he handled 
it. Were they more familiar with it, we might be spared the weari- 
ness of listening to, or reading, the weak theological arguments 
which so often detract from the value of teaching in other respects 
good ; we might be spared also the constant introduction of the meta- 
physical fiction, Nature, which is even less respectable than the 
fictions of theology. And we should have, what we have not now, the 
sense of pleasure in a historic treatment of the subject, a point of 
view which would at once facilitate, and give soundness to the 
exposition of any science. No really good teaching of any subject is 
possible without the introduction of historical considerations. This - 
is true if we confine ourselves to mere intellectual considerations— 
still more so if we take in moral. The ungrateful omission or stinted 
recognition of the successive efforts of previous labourers in the same 
field is punished by the dulness thrown over the subject, and the 
consequent tedium felt by the learner. I cannot say how far Mr. 
Huxley’s teaching is an exception. I should imagine that he keeps 
constantly clear of theology and metaphysics. But I should fear 
also that he keeps equally clear of historical conceptions. But, in 
any case, he might, I make no doubt, have learnt much from the 
teaching of the great master whom he throws aside so con- 
temptuously. He might, at least, have learnt the moral lesson of 
just respect for the contributions and services of others, in which in 
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this instance he seems to me deficient; and the intellectual lesson of 
a true discrimination of the relative value of thinkers, a discrimina- 
tion which would have kept him from committing himself to a distinct 
preference of Hume, as a thinker, to M. Comte. . 

But putting aside the political and philosophical parts of M. Comte’s 
works, we come now to the third part, and, for my object, the most 
important. We have to deal with these works under their strictly 
scientific aspect. On this I join issue. 

The Positive Philosophy is a co-ordination of the sciences, but this 
implies that you have the sciences to co-ordinate. Some of them 
M. Comte found, in a sense, ready to his hand; and with regard to 
these his work was one of revision and arrangement. Having, that 
is, sciences more or less constituted as materials on which to work, 
his work was to place in their due philosophical relation the scientific 
labours of previous thinkers, and to eliminate all non-positive 
elements. This is the work done in the three first volumes of the 
Philosophie Positive. In them M. Comte’s attitude to the sciences 
which he reviews may be considered, for my present purpose, as 
purely philosophical. Any claim to scientific eminence he may 
derive from their treatment may be kept out of view, and the case 
for him, in the purely scientific aspect, may be made to rest, not upon 
them, but upon another foundation. For one of the sciences required 
for his system was not ready to his hand. His work in reference to 
it is not one of revision, but one of original construction. Let us 
look at his works. The first glance at them shows that the three 
last volumes of the Philosophie, and they are the largest, are 
devoted to one science; and that out of the four volumes which 
constitute the Politique, two deal exclusively with the same 
science; one, the second, with that science under its statical, the 
other, the third, with that science under its dynamical aspect. That 
is, out of ten consecutive volumes five are upon one subject,—are, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, the creation of a science hitherto 
non-existing. This is a sufficient indication of the point I wish to 
establish, that the scientific reputation of M. Comte must be most 
conclusively tested by his success or failure in regard to this 
particular science—that he must be scientifically judged in reference 
to sociology. The denial of his claims in other branches cannot 
invalidate them in this higher and perfectly independent department. 

It is Mr. Huxley’s judgment of M. Comte’on the strictly scientific 
ground that I now proceed to examine. On that ground, primé 
facie, his opinion will have weight. His positive statement is, that 
he finds little or nothing of any scientific value in M. Comte’s works, 
taken as a whole. I have shown reason for taking this as the 
legitimate extent of his decision, and this certainly will be the 
general inference from it. For he cannot but allow that he has lent 
the sanction of a name generally respected in the scientific world to 
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an unfavourable,—nay, a contemptuous judgment of M. Comte’s 
scientific merits, with no expressed reference, no qualification, no 
limitation to this or that branch of science. He may have had only 
biology in his view. I imagine that he had; but that does not 
appear. 

Now one would like to know what is Mr. Huxley’s competence 
to form so sweeping a judgment. How far is he qualified to judge 
M. Comte’s services, even in the lower sciences—mathematics, 
astronomy, and physics? I will assume that he is qualified in 
reference to chemistry and biology as sciences, nor do I deny for 
an instant his competence in the others mentioned ; but, as far as I 
know, it is not proven; and, unfortunately, eminence in physiology 
does not of itself carry any presumption in favour of competence in 
other branches. Even in the lower sciences, then, it may be that the 
Professor’s decision rests on insufficient ground. 

But if in the lower sciences, for the reason above given, we require 
some evidence of competence in the biologist before we can attach 
much weight to his opinion, the case is far stronger when we come 
to the higher science of sociology. Many eminent biologists not 
only allow the value of the preliminary sciences, but seek themselves, 
and inculcate on others the duty of seeking, the benefits to be derived 
from them. With sociology, on the contrary, the case is different ; 
its value, as reacting on the study of biology, is not allowed, is not 
in general suspected,—nay, I may go further,— it would be generally 
denied. If I were to say, what I believe to be strictly true, that for a 
right study of biology, a study of its superior, sociology, is an essential 
condition, a condition the non-fulfilment of which vitiates but too 
often our biological conclusions, I should probably at the present time 
subject myself to ridicule ; yet there are sound grounds for the asser- 
tion. For the present, however, it is sufficient to state that this 
attitude of the biologists constitutes a presumption—and, for my 
purpose, a presumption is all I need—that the science of sociology is 
one on which Mr. Huxley’s opinion is of no value, as one which 
he has not studied. I do not here go further than the presumption, 
—my statement is purely negative,—but the presumption cannot be 
too carefully kept in view. 

The case, then, stands thus. One science is in a special sense 
connected with M. Comte’s name. The most jealous scrutiny cannot 
deny him a peculiar position as the creator of sociology—lI use the 
term in the largest sense. In this, his own particular sphere, has 
M. Comte no scientific merit? Has he contributed nothing of any 
scientific value in sociology? This is the question I venture to put 
to Mr. Huxley. His answer, as it stands, is in the negative. Then 
comes the further question,—On what competence does this negative 
answer rest? A contemptuous treatment of the subject does not 
incline one to look for a high degree of competence. 

Mr. Huxley must, I conceive, choose between one of the three 
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following alternatives. He may care little for sociology, set small 
store on any such science,—nay, deny its claim to the name of science. 
With him science may stop at biology, and the kindred branches of 
knowledge which are usually called sciences. All beyond may be to 
him merely empirical, and have no scientific value in the proper sense. 
In this view, naturally, he neglects M. Comte’s writings. There is 
much in Mr. Huxley’s language to favour this conclusion, yet I 
doubt whether, in the present state of opinion, he would deliberately 
avow it. It would be falling back too far from the van. 

Is it, then, that whilst he allows social phenomena to be as truly 
the subject matter of a science as biological phenomena are of the 
science which deals with them, Mr. Huxley considers M. Comte not 
only to have wholly failed in his attempt to construct such a science, 
but to have made no valuable contribution towards it, and that he 
has come to this opinion on a careful study of the volumes devoted 
to this construction, namely, the three last volumes of the Philo- 
sophie Positive, and the second and third of the Politique Positive? 
I recur to these two volumes because they, and not the three volumes 
given to sociology in the Philosophie, are the definitive construc- 
tion of the science ; and he who has been content with the first work, 
and not studied the second, should be careful how he speaks of M. 
Comte’s works in general. He has not studied them in their due con- 
nection. He is not competent to judge them. In the absence of a direct 
and deliberate statement from Mr. Huxley that his opinion has been 
so formed, I look on this second answer. as improbable. It is to me 
inconceivable that any one who should have studied the volumes in 
question, whether he accepted or rejected them, should fail to see 
that they have a certain scientific value. Allowing, for the sake of 
argument, that they fail in their direct object, that they are un- 
successful, that is, in laying down correctly the lines of a new 
science, still, as the first solution of a great problem hitherto 
unattempted, a definite and comprehensive solution, they would have 
a scientific value independent of any absolute results. Modern 
biology has got beyond Aristotle’s conception ; but in the construc- 
tion of biological science, not even the most unphilosophical biologist 
would fail to recognise the value of Aristotle’s early, incomplete, and 
in a certain sense premature attempt. So for sociology. Subsequent 
sociologists may have, conceivably, to remodel the whole science, 
yet not the less will they recognise the merit of that first work which 
has facilitated their labours. 

It is to me, then, inconceivable that a real student of those volumes 
should form the judgment Mr. Huxley has apparently formed. 
Still, it may be, that he adopts this second alternative. And should 
Mr. Huxley state that this is his deliberate conviction I should ask 
no more ; I should acquiesce in the fact of his denial, and be content to 
feel that the position he occupies in this respect was fairly before the 
world. When I use the word deliberate, I mean it to bear the full sense 
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of an opinion formed on a sufficient study and mastery of the subject. 
And for the present argument, be it remembered, this implies not 
merely a knowledge of sociology, a knowledge of the conditions 
of man’s existence as a social being, and a knowledge of the his- 
torical development of the human race,—this Mr. Huxley may have, 
—but it involves such a study and mastery of certain definite works in 
which that science is set forth, and on the value of which Mr. 
Huxley, ex hypothesi, pronounces a judgment. 

The conclusion to which I ultimately come is that a third supposi- 
tion is the true one, and that the remarks on which I am comment- 
ing do not really express a deliberate judgment in any true sense of 
the word. I judge them to be an impatient utterance based on a 
wholly imperfect and insufficient acquaintance with the subject of 
which Mr. Huxley is speaking. I judge them—I speak under cor- 
rection—to be the opinion of one who has looked into the works of 
M. Comte mainly with reference to his own special subject, and who, 
not finding, as he thinks, anything to serve his purpose there, turns 
from the whole as useless, and in an unguarded moment publishes 
his condemnation. I look on them, in fact, as the judgment of a 
biologist penetrated with the importance of his own subject, and full 
of respect for the preliminary sciences, but bounding his horizon 
with his own science; either not allowing that there are higher 
sciences, or not caring for them. 

I crave a more deliberate judgment from the Professor. If he 
cannot or will not give that, I would urge upon him abstinence from 
these side blows which have no appearance of calm reflection about 
them. He is well aware that in the present state of opinion 
they cannot claim the merit of courage. All are ready to 
abuse M. Comte and his disciples. They will not conciliate 
opponents ; and though I should not like to charge Mr. Huxley with 
any such wish, they have an unpleasant look about them. What 
they certainly will do is to alienate those who in the struggle in which 
he is engaged might be useful to his cause; who sympathise with 
him within his own incomplete limits; and who, when he steps into 
the field of social discussion, as he has more than once nobly done, 
are ready to give all the support they can, and at least can offer a 
hearty admiration. For I cannot but remember that on more than 
one occasion Mr. Huxley has stood forward to protest against in- 
justice, to share the odium of an unpopular cause, and to stem the 
tide of prejudice. Whilst doing my best, then, in the present 
instance against him, I could not be silent as to his social exertions. 
Even in this article there is a passage which, whatever my objections 
to it, testifies to his interest in social questions. On this passage I 
will briefly touch, as it illustrates his attitude towards sociology as a 
science. I hope I have not misunderstood it. I have tried hard to 
get at its real meaning. 

Ina “simple, unsystematic way” Mr. Huxley approaches the social 
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question. He speaks of a world full of ignorance and misery ; and he 
recognises, in language which, though it bear the stamp of poverty 
of conception inseparable from the doctrines of individualism, is yet 
manly and civic, the plain duty of each and all of us to struggle 
against that misery and that ignorance. Now what does he offer in 
the way of aid for the right discharge of this plain duty. He offers 
two beliefs,’ and two only, as generally necessary. These may be all 
very well in their way, but are an unsatisfactory equipment for those 
who wish to know how to act. The latter of the two is one which I 
doubt whether any man who has ever acted has been without, 
whatever his theory might be. The former has long been fully 
possessed by the thinker and the statesman, nay, by all who have at 
any time consciously striven to improve the world, either by intel- 
lectual or practical effort. Yet experience shows that an effectual 
dealing with the ignorance and misery around us is still a desidera- 
tum. Would the physician—and the physician has to meet ignorance 
and misery, though it may be more especially from the physical 
point of view—feel as he visited the bed-side of his patients that he 
was effectually armed for his task, however full his possession of 
these two beliefs? And if Mr. Huxley, whilst he would ridicule such 
a preparation for the physician, thinks that it is adequate for the 
more difficult and complex problem of ignorance and misery, when 
approached from the more social point of view, he is but betraying 
the disadvantage at which he has placed himself by his unwise 
neglect of M. Comte’s sociological system. 

Still, as I said, the language is a simple and manly recognition of 
our social duty, It naturally leads us to think that he who uses it 
would sympathise with those who have endeavoured to discharge the 
duty it inculeates. Now he knows, or if he does not know he is 
blamable for not knowing, as he has chosen to write upon the sub- 
ject, that M. Comte’s life was one long unbroken effort to construct a 
philosophical and political system to meet the evils they both recog- 
nise. I will not do Mr. Huxley the injustice of supposing that had 
his intellect been fairly brought to bear upon the examination of 
that system he would have failed to recognise, not its truth, I speak 
not of that, but its evident power and greatness as an intellectual 
exertion. On this point I speak with confidence, because, from 
various quarters, many the most unlikely, there comes a recognition 
of this point. Men opposed to M. Comte’s conclusion as philosophers 
and statesmen, men again whose dearest faith as religious believers 
his doctrine threatens to supersede, agree in the acknowledgment 
that, however mistaken, M. Comte’s effort was great and honourable. 
Why is it that a leader of science—speaking (as I am afraid I must 


(1) For convenience I give the beliefs: “The first that the order of nature is ascer- 
tainable by our faculties to an extent which is practically unlimited ; the second, that 


our volition counts for ‘something as a condition of the course of events.” (Fort. 
Rev., p. 145.) 
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allow) in harmony with the general current of opinion prevalent 
amongst the men of science—is unable to separate his non-acceptance 
of the system from his estimate of its author’s intellectual value, 
but rejects the whole with undisguised and unqualified contempt ? 
Why is it but that those I have before alluded to can, as men and as 
citizens, feel a certain community of purpose, and, therefore, a cer- 
tain sympathy and admiration for a powerful but, as they deem, 
misguided genius; whereas the men of science, forgetful of the true 
position of science as a minister to the social well-being of man, 
confront an attempt to recall them to the sense of its real function 
with impatient hostility, and view with alarm and hatred the spread 
of a doctrine which they instinctively feel is destined to put an end 
to their indiscipline ? It seems to me that they might mitigate their 
hostility if they would calmly consider what Positivism, as a system, 
aims at in regard to science. They fear encroachment on, or any 
tampering with, their scientific independence, their pursuit of truth. 
Now there is a great distinction between a limitation of the choice of 
subjects and a limitation or fettering of independent inquiry on the 
subjects when chosen. The moral and social system known as Posi- 
tivism claims to select the subjects which should be studied by those 
who cultivate science in any of its special branches, natural or 
human, not to dictate the special conclusions on these subjects. The 
scientific inquirer is left uncontrolled within a definite limit. This, 
as we think, would find him an ample sphere for his faculties, avoid 
waste of time, promote the real acceptance of science, make its true 
value felt, and at the same time conduce to the real interests of the 
race. But I have little hope that any effort of conciliation on the 
part of the Positivist student of science will lessen the opposition of 
the non-Positivist ; only let it be remembered that the value the 
former sets on science is as great as that which the latter attaches to 
it. The difference is simply one of direction and discipline. 

From one point of view I feel that they who are too much dis- 
posed to arrogate to themselves exclusively the title of men of science 
are unfortunate. Their attitude is an anachronism I suspect, and 
they feel the effects of this false position and are irritated by it. 
The interest of the world, broadly stated, is not merely that 
“orderly mystery ” or science should take the place of disorderly, 
but that, in an especial sense, social and political order should take 
the place of disorder. And the western world is dimly conscious 
that it is settling into a new order after more or less of disorder. It 
is dimly conscious also that two faiths are contesting the direction of 
the change. One or other of the two must prevail, and the result 
will be an organisation which will grind down all recalcitrant 
elements. But the world judges roughly. It listens to the men of 
science, and pays them the compliment, often undeserved, of thinking 
that they are beings with a social purpose, not mere advocates of 
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unlimited inquiry and discussion. It attributes to them, that is, a 
wish to aid in the reconstruction of society, not a mere pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake. It sees the older faith fading under 
their solvent applications ; and no longer recognising mere destruc- 
tion as valuable, it considers them as partisans of the younger. It 
insists, that is, on ranging them with those whom, under the name 
of Positivists, it looks upon as the representatives of the new faith of 
which it has heard indistinct rumours. It yokes them to a service 
for which they feel the most utter repugnance; it identifies them 
with an organisation, and the very name is distasteful to them. 
Hence impatient disclaimers, such as the one here made by Mr. 
Huxley, and the disclaimers avail them not. The instinct of their 
opponents, whether learned or unlearned, is keen and, in the main, 
sound. It steadily identifies the guerilla chieftains with the regular 
forces of the opposition. 

In fact, their disclaimers are only valid with the Positivists, who 
feel, and regret for the sake of their cause, the hostility of the savans. 
We cannot but acknowledge that it is a powerful obstacle in the way 
of social reorganisation; the most powerful probably, affording as 
it does an excuse to so many for not examining or for rejecting our 
system. Wecan but hope for better things, for the gradual dis- 
appearance of the singular bitterness with which the Positivist cause 
is regarded by too many of the scientific world—a bitterness not 
easily accounted for. Our natural allies are those who have, and 
feel that they have, a common end with us, however different our 
respective means; the large class which is seeking for a religious 
constitution of society. The new scientific clergy must act, as far as 
it is allowed, in unison with the clergy of the older faith. 

One word more: M. Comte’s life was not only a life of intellectual 
effort; it was a life of self-denial, of abstinence from all lower aims; @ 
life of persistence—and that in the face of persecution, and danger, 
and neglect—in the endeavour to serve his kind. It was a life the 
beauty of which has now been recognised in many quarters. which 
must have come under Mr. Huxley’s observation, and by men whom 
he cannot but respect. Yet he has but words of contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, no word of recognition, much less of admiration for a life 
which, I challenge him to deny it, has a marked character of 
grandeur about it. His entire silence on these points, especially on 
the last, whatever the motive that prompted it, and irrespective of 
any and every estimate of the actual results attained by M. Comte’s 
efforts, I cannot but deeply regret for Mr. Huxley’s sake. I should 
be ill expressing my own feeling if I did not say in frankness, but 
not in disrespect, that it is not mere regret that I feel—that I look 
on such silence as discreditable injustice. It is this feeling which 
has led me to write. 


RicHAarD CoNGREVE. 

















FERDINAND LASSALLE, THE GERMAN SOCTAL- 
DEMOCRAT." 


Ir is a subject of bitter complaint with our German cousins that 
England cares so little about Germany. One such—whose name 
is well known in England, as well as in his own country—in a letter 
which I have before me, speaks of this want of reciprocity of feeling 
as being, “in an increasing degree, a real international calamity.” 
We are, he declares, perfectly at sea as to German politics, and 
entirely ignorant of German social movements, and “ We don’t 
care,” is our only reply to all attempts to correct or enlighten us. 
That there is a too large amount of truth in the complaint few will 
venture to deny, when they recollect that some years back a Times 
leader solemnly announced to an astonished world that Prussia had 
at last entered the Customs’ Union which she had founded. But 
pleas in extenuation we may also allege. German internal politics 
are still too involved to be interesting, except when the charged coil 
flashes fire in a Sadowa-battle. They are moreover at present in 
such an unstable, transitional phase, that thoughtful Germans confess 
they have lost their bearings, and must for a time withdraw from 
them altogether. And the confusions of politics react in turn upon 
social questions, which in themselves might be more interesting 
for us. 

Yet there is one fact in the social condition of Germany, of which 
newspaper correspondents say but little, which official personages 
smile over, which calmer observers view with watchfulness, for the 
most part with no little of anxiety,—the existence and development, 
ina renewed form, throughout the whole, not only of treaty-Germany, 
but of all German-speaking lands on the Continent, of the so-called 
Social-Democratic party. The Social-Democrats of Germany are no 
longer the mere Reds of 1848, though they may be found acting 
with them on many occasions. It is now some six years since théir 
movement received a new impulse from the meteor-like career of 
one by whose name the whole party is still almost as commonly 
designated as by its original one. And it is specially characterised 
among similar movements by what can hardly be termed by any 
other name than the worship of the man who thus transformed it, 


(1) Enthiillungen tiber das tragische Lebensende Ferdinand Lassalle’s, auf Grund 
authentischer Belege, dargestellt von Bernhard Becker, dem testamentischen Nachfolger 
Lassalles ; Schleiz, 1868.—Gartenlaube, 1867; Leipzig.—Baltische Monatschrift, 1866 ; 
Riga.—Geschichte der Social-politischen Parteieu in Deutschland, von Jos. Edmund 
Joerg; Freiburg in Brisgau, 1867.—Die Geschichte der Social-Demokratischen Partei 
in Deutschland seit dem Tode Ferdinand Lassalle’s; Berlin, 1865. 
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and in whose honour solemn yearly commemorations (fodtenfeiern) are 
held in all the chief towns of Germany,—unless indeed the further 
continuance of these performances be stopped by the publication of 
the “ Revelations ” of Bernhard Becker, the work which stands first 
quoted in the list prefixed to this article. And perhaps on examina- 
tion it will be found that this curious nineteenth century of ours 
offers few more curious personages than the Jew Ferdinand Lassalle, 
of all modern demagogues probably the most accomplished at once 
and the most unprincipled; few stranger phenomena than the 
Lassallian worship of a godless Messiah,—for by no less solemn a 
title has the agitator been called. 

Ferdinand, or to give him his full quota of names, Ferdinand 
Johann Gottlieb Lassalle,' was born at Breslau, 11th April, 1825, of 
a strict Jewish family, his father being a rich wholesale merchant, 
and was bred upin the Hebrew faith; but the results of such teaching 
are absent to a singular degree from his after-life, and small seems 
to have been the amount of positive faith he at any time possessed. 
As a training for mercantile pursuits, he was sent to a commercial 
school at Leipzig; but made so little progress there that the head- 
master advised his parents to take him away. He prepared himself 
at home under a private tutor for a university ; studied philology, 
first in that of Breslau, then of Berlin, then gave himself to Hegel’s 
philosophy, to which he remained devoted all his life. On leaving 
the university he betook himself to the Rhine-country, where he 
lived as a young “Gelehrter” of independent means. He paid a 
visit to Paris, and saw Heinrich Heine, who ina letter of 3rd January, 
1846, recommended him again to Varnhagen von Ense, speaking of 
him as “ a young man of the most distinguished gifts of mind; with 
the profoundest learning, the widest knowledge, the greatest acute- 
ness”’ that had ever come before him, “ uniting with the richest gifts 
of exposition an energy of the will and an habileté in action, which 
astounded” him. Such “a union of knowledge and power, of talent 
and character,” had been to him “a joyful apparition.” Heine goes 
on, however, in terms which from semi-satire reach the border of 
alarm, to say that Herr Lassalle is a true “son of the new time,” 
which knows nothing of the self-abnegation and modesty of the old; 
of a race which claims to enjoy and have its own openly. He com- 
pares himself and Varnhagen to the mere grave-diggers of the old time 
and midwives of the new, and to “the poor hen which has hatched 
ducks’ eggs, and sees with terror how the young brood throws itself 
into the water and swims delighted.” Lassalle says of himself at 
this period, apparently without exaggeration: “The foremost men 
of learning in Germany honoured me with their good-will; the most 


(1) Lassal properly, the last syllable having been added by himself to Frenchify the 
name, 
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celebrated deemed me worthy of their friendship.” It seems indeed 
admitted that his position and prospects were alike most brilliant. 
Some love-scandal, if I am correctly informed, made him leave Paris 
on this occasion; but he was to have returned thither in the autumn, 
provided with letters from Alexander von Humboldt (who used to 
term him a“ Wunderkind”) to his colleagues of the Academy of 
Sciences, in order to prosecute his studies for a work which, begun 
in this year (1846), was only finished in 1855, on “The Philosophy 
of Heracleitus the Dark.” But in the meanwhile he had got involved 
in that strange relation with Countess Sophie von Hatzfeldt, which, 
passing probably through several stages, only ended with his life. 

At Diisseldorf, Lassalle’s head-quarters at this period, was the 
town mansion of the Counts of Hatzfeldt, owners also of a castle in 
an island formed by the Sieg, with its surrounding domain. The 
count of the day was married to his cousin, herself a born princess of 
Hatzfeldt ; but although there were several children of the marriage, 
husband and wife had lived apart for years. If we are to believe 
Lassalle himself, the count had begun to maltreat his wife almost 
immediately after his marriage; and this maltreatment had lasted 
for twenty years in 1846. Whilst he-sought to deprive the countess 
of her property, he had mistresses on whom he lavished large sums 
of money. He had taken his youngest daughter away from her 
mother, and was keeping her since the last nine years in a Vienna 
convent. In 1842 he had even written a letter to all the members 
of his family to say that he was perfectly unaware of his wife’s then 
place of residence, and that he suspected she was hiding herself in 
order to palm off on him the child of another father; whilst at the 
same time he knew that she was living in Paris, where a brother of 
hers was attached to the Prussian embassy. He was now seeking to 
take away from the countess her youngest son, the last child who 
remained with her. The countess, on the other hand—who is spoken 
of by one who has evidently the bitterest aversion to her as “a stately 
horsewoman, not precisely odious in appearance ’”’—was a woman of 
free manners, fond of a cigar, and at all events not of taintless repu- 
tation. Lassalle fell in with her—did he fall in love with her? 
The character of both parties—she, by common repute, light in 
conduct, many years older indeed than himself, but not beyond the 
age which limits desire; he, young, handsome, unrestrained by any 
moral scruple, then as ever passionately addicted to women—almost 
forbids the supposition that their relations were innocent ones. At 
any rate, Lassalle threw himself with fervour into her cause; applied 
himself, it would seem for the first time, to legal studies on her 
behalf; enlisted for her the sympathies and services of two other 
young men, his seniors, but who seem to have acquiesced in the 
habitual mastery which he exercised over those who came in contact 
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with him—one Offenheim, who fulfilled an inferior legal office, and 
an M.D. named Mendelssohn. And whatever may have been the 
exact nature of Lassalle’s relations with the countess at this time, it 
seems certain that his first object was not to estrange her still further 
from her husband, but, on the contrary, to compel for her what she 
had been seeking for eight years—a restitution of conjugal rights. 
With this view, whilst Offenheim was to institute some unimportant 
law proceedings against the count by way of showing him that the 
countess was prepared for resistance, and Mendelssohn, on his way to 
Paris, where he was about to further prosecute his medical studies, 
was to collect evidence as to the count’s prodigality, with a view if 
possible to an interdict against him, Lassalle himself, prior to his 
projected journey to France in the autumn of 1846, obtained a letter 
from Prince Frederick of Prussia to Count Hatzfeldt, in order to 
come to an agreement with him on the lady’s behalf. But now 
occurred that incident which cast a shadow over all Lassalle’s life, 
the so-called “‘ robbery of the cassette.” 

The count’s then mistress en titre was a certain Baroness von 
M., to whom the countess suddenly learnt that he had given an 
annuity bond for £1,000 a year. Accompanied by a clergyman, 
she called herself on the count, who, taken aback, it seems, promised 
everything—to cancel the bond, restore conjugal rights to the 
countess, recall her daughter from the convent. But on her pre- 
senting herself again at his residence, he was gone to the villa of an 
English friend, whence her letters were sent back, and where, on 
her making her appearance herself, she was forbidden the door by 
the host “with outstretched stick.” The lady and her friends 
remained once more baffled. 

One morning (20th August, 1846), the three young men were in 
the countess’s drawing-room with herself and her youngest son, 
when the news came that Baroness M. had suddenly left Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where she was staying, for Cologne. The conclusion seems 
to have been jumped to, that she was carrying away with her the 
count’s annuity-bond. What happened now is not clear. According 
to the testimony of Hoppe—a valet of Lassalle, whom the latter 
asserted to have been bribed by the count—Lassalle directed 
Offenheim and Mendelssohn to start immediately, follow the baroness, 
and endeavour to obtain possession, “by any means,” of a certain 
deed-box—termed throughout the subsequent proceedings the 
cassette, and which shall henceforth be designated by that name 
—supposed to contain the bond and probably other papers. likely to 
be of importance to the countess. At any rate, Offenheim and 
Mendelssohn did start, did follow the baroness, and coming up with 
her at Cologne just as she was leaving, Offenheim did get hold of the 
cassette and carry it to Mendelssohn’s room. According to Lassalle 
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himself, the act was one of sudden impulse; and he justly charac- 
terises it as one not only not corresponding to the end they had in 
view, but running counter to it. At any rate, the abstraction was 
discovered ; and Offenheim tried for it in 1846, but acquitted. The 
sensational nature of the event, however, brought all the actors in 
it into great notoriety. The breach between the count and countess 
was henceforth irrevocable. Lassalle became the avowed champion 
of the latter, directed her in a number of lawsuits, in which she 
succeeded in winning back a large portion of her fortune, and some 
of which were still pending at his death ; lived in the same house 
with her, and drew freely from her purse when his own became 
empty. On the other hand, the count and his friends, it would 
seem, bribed Lassalle’s servants, and set spies to watch him. In 
February, 1848, they succeeded in bringing Mendelssohn to trial 
and obtaining his conviction. In August of that year they brought 
Lassalle himself before the jury as the real instigator of the plot. 
He defended himself, and his defence, afterwards published as a 
pamphlet (Cologne, 1848), was the first thing which gave to the 
general public the measure of his powers. 

I am sorry that space will not allow- me to dwell upon this speech. 
Considered in reference to Lassalle’s severe philosophic training, to 
his acknowledged eloquence, it may strike the reader as deficient in 
severity of form, in true artistic treatment. There is in it no gradual 
evolution of thought, no broad massing of facts. But, especially 
when viewed as the production of a man of three-and-twenty, it is 
consummately artful. The interweaving of bursts of seemingly 
passionate rhetoric with subtle special pleading, or keen dissection of 
evidence, is marvellously astute. The seemingly careless dropping 
and picking up again of this or that thread of argument is all 
designed. The real end of the whole speech is to destroy the weight 
of the one formidable adverse witness, Hoppe, his discharged valet ; 
and this is effected by first casting the slur of bribery upon him, and 
then, after exciting to the uttermost the sympathies of his hearers on 
behalf of the countess, as if in utter forgetfulness of self, coming 
back upon Hoppe’s worst charges to destroy them. At any rate, the 
pleading. was successful, and Lassalle won his acquittal. But the 
“robbery of the cassette”? was never forgotten against him. 

He was at first equally fortunate a few months later. His trial 
in the Hatzfeldt affair, it will have been observed, fell in the feverish 
year 1848. There was a strong democratic and socialist party in 
the Rhineland, having for its organ the Newe Rheinische Zeitung, 
edited by Karl Marx. Lassalle had thrown himself into this party. 
When the conflict began in Berlin, and the Prussian deputies 
refused the supplies, he urged armed resistance in Diisseldorf; tried 
to unite the bourgeoisie and the working men, proposed placing the 
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seals on the Government treasury, took part with several Diissel- 
dorfers of mark in planning an actual insurrection, appealed in print 
to the public for money and arms. But the Prussian Government 
had the upper hand; Diisseldorf was placed in a state of siege, and 
Lassalle, with Cantador, the head of the Burgher Guard, was arrested 
on a charge of having “excited the citizens to arm themselves 
against the royal power, and sought to provoke a civil war.” 
Cantador was soon set free; but Lassalle, after nearly six months’ 
imprisonment, was brought to trial on the 3rd of May, 1849. 

Again he defended himself, taking, it is said, the highest ground 
of any of the political prisoners of this period. He declared himself 
expressly “an adherent of the social-democratic republic.” But he 
maintained that, after the refusal of supplies by the National Assembly, 
“the appeal to arms was the right and the duty of the country,” 
and treated with the utmost bitterness the passive resistance policy 
adopted by the Parliament. “ Passive resistance,” he exclaimed, “is 
a contradiction in itself—it is the resistance which does not resist ;” 
it is “like Lichtenberg’s knife, without a blade, and wanting a 
handle; or like the fleece which one must wash without wetting ;” 
it is “the mere inner ill-will without outward deed. The Crown 
confiscated the people’s freedom, and the Prussian National Assembly, 
for the people’s protection, decreed ill-will! It would be unintelli- 
gible how the commonest logic should have allowed a law-giving 
assembly to stain itself with such incomparable ridicule, if it were 
not too intelligible.” 

Sharp, bold words these, and which stamped the speaker at once 
as a revolutionary agitator of no common sort. Again he won an 
acquittal from the jury. But he was now carried out of the reach of 
a popular verdict before a correctional tribunal, upon the minor 
charge of resistance to officers of the State, and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. He proved an awkward bird to cage; would 
not submit to prison rules; gave orders to turnkeys. He was rich, 
and managed to want for nothing. Learning that his sister had 
solicited his pardon from the king, he wrote an instant disclaimer to 
the latter. 

On coming out of prison he withdrew for awhile into study and 
comparative obscurity, not, however, giving up his position as a 
member of the democratic party. He gave shelter and succour to 
political fugitives. He was especially intimate with a Diisseldorf 
working man named Kichniawy, who used to come to him every day 
after work hours, read and talk with him over social questions, and 
who was able to render him many little services. He was living 
meanwhile in the same house with Countess Hatzfeldt, who exercised 


(1) His defence has been printed; but I only know it through the account and 
extracts in B. Becker’s “ Enthiillungen.” 
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over him, we are told, such influence that he could not put on a 
shirt-stud or breast-pin but what she liked. A hard student, he used 
nevertheless to take long walks, practised turner exercises, shooting 
and fencing, and became an admirable shot. 

In 1855 he terminated his great work, begun in 1846, on “ Hera- 
cleitus the Dark,” though it was only published in 1858 (Berlin). I 
do not pretend to have done more than handle and look into these 
two finely-printed volumes. But it is impossible to read a page of 
them without seeing that Lassalle’s learning on the subject is wide 
and real; whilst the subject itself is one of great interest in the 
history of philosophy. Lassalle shared his master Hegel’s admiration 
for the old Ionian sage, and his object seems to be to try to represent 
the latter as a sort of primitive, uwr-Hegel. The work has attracted 
particular attention amongst the Italians—usually keen critics of 
philosophy—and has been, I believe, translated or abridged in Italian. 
Lassalle seems to have studied with equal care the era of the German 
Reformation ; but, unfortunately, the only outcome of this study is a 
historical tragedy—‘ Franz von Sickingen’’—composed in Diisseldorf 
in 1857-8, and printed at Berlin in 1859, but of which even his admirers 
admit the dulness. He gave lectures (not printed) on the French Revo- 
lution. Lastly, he studied, for the second of his two great works, 
the “System of Acquired Rights—a reconciliation of positive law 
with the philosophy of law”—which appeared in 1861 (Leipzig), 
dedicated, “in love and thankfulness, to his father, on his seventieth 
birthday.” These, again, are volumes which it would be unfitting 
to criticise on slender acquaintance. I cannot help saying, however, 
that the work appears to me one which will preserve its place in the 
annals of jurisprudence, and will have, sooner or later, to be trans- 
lated into all the leading European languages. Nor is its philoso- 
phical value less than its juridical. There is, for instance, deep 
interest, as well as large and varied erudition, in the forty-first chapter 
of the Second Part, on “The Essence of the Roman and German 
Right of Inheritance,” in which Lassalle traces up the origin of the 
Roman law of testaments to the worship of the Manes and Lares. 

I cannot say for certain whether the publication of this last work 
preceded or followed the opening of the next great period of his life 
—that of his residence at Berlin, in the days of the Manteuffel 
policy (relaxed since then by Bismarck), forbidding sojourn to all 
democratic politicians of any mark. Lassalle in vain sought permis- 
sion to proceed to the capital. But he was not a man to accept 
denial. He entered the city disguised as a waggoner, sought out his 
old patron Alexander von Humboldt, and obtained through him, from 
the king himself, leave to reside at Berlin without let or hindrance. 
The countess followed him; and although they no longer inhabited 
the same house, their intimacy continued, much to Lassalle’s pre- 
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judice. On the strength of his literary works he was, however, 
received freely into the most cultivated circles; admitted, without a 
ballot, in honour of his “ Heracleitus the Dark,” into the Berlin 
Philosophical Society ; selected to deliver the oration at the Fichte 
Commemoration, 19th May, 1862. The oration was printed (Berlin), 
but seems to have been too deep and abstract for his audience. 

If the Fichte lecture was a seeming failure through too great 
severity of form and thought, Lassalle soon recovered his lost ground. 
There was—alas! there is—a certain Julian Schmidt, whose “ History 
of German Literature” has passed through five editions. Him Lassalle 
fell foul of, and, for all human bipeds with brains in their skull-pans, 
annihilated. It would not be easy to find a richer piece of literary 
satire than his “Observations by a Compositor on Herr Julian 
Schmidt, the literary historian” (Berlin, 1862). He proves in no 
time that Schmidt knows neither ancient history nor modern ; that 
he attributes to the Seven Sages of Greece, with their almost purely 
gnomic wisdom, the elaborate theories of later Greek philosophy ; 
that (misled in all likelihood by the mere title of a piece of Heine’s) 
he mistakes a well-known middle-age law-book, the “Sachsenspiegel,” 
or, “ Mirror of Saxony” (the title of which was imitated in several 
other countries), for a romantic poem. He exposes Schmidt’s gro- 
tesque self-sufficiency in criticising such men as Gothe, Fichte, &c., 
his empty phrases, his faults of grammar. He declares that he has 
read eight’ times over, with the most concentrated attention, a series of 
Schmidt’s positions, in order to discover the thought that ran through 
them, and could not ; like Harlequin vainly trying to set Clown on his 
legs, he endeavours three or four times over to translate a particular 
sentence into sense, and fails each time. ‘“ Divine to man,” Schmidt 
oracularly writes, “is originally that which he does not understand.” 
“Ah! but,” replies Lassalle, “it is not so now, Herr Schmidt; for 
then the whole of German literature would be divine for you!” 
Schmidt speaks elsewhere of “the overpowering momentum of the 
Accidental.” “Alas!” retorts the commentator, “Herr Schmidt, 
believe me, there is nothing altogether accidental. Even you never 
are so! Even you root with a certain necessity in the period of 
decomposition in which we live.” At the last, however, he drops 
satire, and warns his countrymen that if they will bear to see the 
glory of their greatest men thus trampled on, a nation that can 
endure this must be nigh to the last stage of decay. 

Known henceforth as a learned philosopher and jurist,—as 2 
formidable literary critic,—Lassalle now plunged once more into 
politics. The prevailing party in the Prussian Parliament was 
the Fortschritt party, or party of progress, acting then generally 
with the Liberals (or say Whigs); essentially a middle-class 
party, stronger in words and in wealth than in deeds, great 
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always upon “ enlightenment ” and “ civilisation,” prone to treat all 
religious faith as fanaticism, generally upon terms of very distant 
civility with the name of God. Most of Lassalle’s natural affinities, 
as a middle-class man by birth, a well-to-do and distinguished 
Gelehrter who had quite outgrown all faith, would have been with 
this party. But it is certain that it opened no sufficient career to 
his boundless ambition. Its foremost ranks were crowded already, 
in part even by his own brethren in the flesh. There might be more 
to be won by attacking than by following it. 

“ Lassalle,” we are told by a writer who was not one of his parti- 
sans,’ “ was a man, as it were, created for a political agitator ; as deeply 
cultivated as he was experienced in life; of brilliant eloquence, full 
of confidence in himself and his cause, not very choice as to the 
means to be employed ; cool blooded, yet filled with fiery consuming 
energy ; always ready to accept a battle, wherever and in whatever 
manner it might be offered to him.” As a politician, he had indeed 
already recalled public attention to himself in 1859 by means of a 
pamphlet on “The Italian War, and the Task of Prussia,” which 
has been bitterly found fault with by his democratic friends, as 
declaring that the monarchical movement was the natural mode of 
development for Italy ; that autonomy towards the outer world is 
for a country the true basis of democracy within, so that unity must 
precede freedom; and that Prussia in Germany must follow the 
example of Savoy in Italy—expel Austria, and absorb all else : views 
perhaps put forth as a feeler for Government favours, and which 
Count Bismarck has, at all events, to a great extent since translated 
into fact. But now this pamphlet was followed by a series of three, 
which sufficiently showed that a new spirit of political agitation was 
abroad: “ On the Essence of a Constitution,” Berlin, 1862; “‘ What 
Next,” Ziirich, 1863; and “Might and Right,” Ziirich, 1863. 
Lassalle’s leading view in these (which may indeed be discerned 
already in his defence before the Jury at Cologne in November, 
1848) is that constitutional questions are questions, not of right, but 
of might. The subsisting practical relations of power in a country 
are its constitution. A written constitution has only then worth and 
duration when it exactly expresses these. The show of constitu- 
tionalism is a lie, a comedy. The Prussian Chambers, when they 
had refused the supplies, should have broken up till the Govern- 
ment was no longer able to levy them. And he complained bitterly 
of the Prussian voting-system, with its three categories of voters, 
devised to increase the power of the few and restrict that of the many, 
as well as of the Herrenhaus, and claimed as indispensable the 
establishment of direct universal suffrage. 

Great was the wrath of the Fortschritt party over this provo- 


(1) W. G. Rossler in the “ Baltische Monatschrift” for 1866. 
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cation,—for such it really was. The mere word Schein-constitu- 
tionalismus expressed at once the hollowness of a state of things in 
which a Parliament could meet year after year to rule, legislate, 
speechify, bully ministers within its hall, and be disobeyed through- 
out the country; to refuse supplies, which it well knew the Govern- 
ment would levy regularly notwithstanding. Lassalle, the Fortschritt 
writersdeclared, placed might before right ; he was a mere Bismarckian. 
His reply was that his view was not conceived from an ethical, but 
from an historical stand-point. Right ought no doubt to go before 
might; but, in fact, might always goes before right, till right has 
might enough to shatter unright. But indeed both parties had 
reason on their side in attacking each other. Lassalle was not wrong 
in saying that the right which does not seek to embody itself in 
action, but is content with idle words of self-assertion, is a mere 
sham. The Fortschritt men were not wrong in maintaining that the 
tendency of his reasoning was to place might before right, and led to 
mere Casarism. 

These political pamphlets sufficed to make Lassalle’s name promi- 
nent in the political world. But Lassalle could not remain satisfied 
with being a mere voice; he must be a power. He might become 
one, if he succeeded in turning his quarrel with the Fortschritt men 
into a class warfare,—in enlisting the working classes on his behalf 
against middle-class liberalism. Such seems to be the clue to 
Lassalle’s subsequent proceedings. His political feats of arms had 
been mere skirmishes. The real battle of his life lay elsewhere. 

On the 12th October, 1862, he had delivered a lecture to.the 
Artizans’ Society of the Oranienburg suburb of Berlin, “On the 
Special Connection of the Present Historical Period with the Idea 
of the Working Classes as a Fourth Estate,’”’* published in 1863 under 
the title of “The Working Men’s Programme” (Arbeiterprogramm), 
and, if I mistake not, after the publication of “What Now” and 
“Might and Right.” The date of the delivery of the lecture at all 
events—before the violent attacks of the Fortschritt men upon 
Lassalle as a politician—must be borne in mind, in estimating the 
moderation of its tone, as compared with the violence which he was 
soon about to exhibit. 

The purpose of this lecture is to prove that the working class, as a 
mere majority, are entitled to control the State, and to become the 
object of its existence, and that the way to this end lies through 
direct universal suffrage. And although many of the ideas expressed 
in it are to be found in the “ Misére de la Philosophie,”—Karl 


(1) It seems impossible, having reference to the scope of the lecture, to translate here 
the word “ Arbeiterstand’’ otherwise than by a circumlocution. I shall, however, mostly 
render it hereafter by “‘ working-class,’ merely cautioning the reader that the idea im- 
plied is that of an “estate ”’ in the constitutional sense. 
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Marx’s reply to Proudhon,—published so far back as 1847 (and 
indeed Lassalle is said to owe to Karl Marx the whole of his doctrines 
on social subjects), still, whether considered in reference to the high 
degree of intelligence and culture which it presupposed in Lassalle’s 
audience, or to its matter in itself, this lecture is a remarkable work. 
Lassalle begins by warning his readers that he will treat his subject 
in a strictly scientific way, but that its scientific character will consist 
simply in perfect clearness of thought and freedom from prejudice. 
The former claim he thoroughly makes good ; not so the latter. 

He begins by an historical inquiry into the nature of the working 
class, the “ Arbeiterstand.” In the Middle Ages one estate—that 
of the landowners—was the ruling element; agriculture was the 
source of all wealth; all labour unconnected with the soil was 
despised and held shameful; so that even in a seemingly revolu- 
tionary movement like the Peasants’ War of 1524, the holding of 
land was to be the condition of all participation in the government 
of the State—equality of right between the tenure of the peasant and 
of the noble was the claim of the former. The true revolutionary 
element at work in the sixteenth century was that of the progress of 
industry, the division of labour, and the growth thereby, in the 
hands of the bourgeoisie, of the wealth of capital. The complete 
change in social conditions which these involved was only finally 
proclaimed at the French Revolution, not created by it. Already, 
when it broke out, the heaping up of movable capital in the hands 
of the bourgeoisie had rendered the nobles dependent on it. Moliére’s 
marquises fawn on the bourgeois, whom they despise. Louis XIV. 
himself, at Versailles, took off his hat to the Jew, Samuel Bernard, 
in order to coax a loan outof him. The Regent became a shareholder 
in Law’s joint-stock companies. Through a whole series of events 
—from the discovery of America and the passage of the Cape of 
Good Hope to the destruction of feudal strongholds and the suppres- 
sion of the military power of the nobility, which drove their retainers 
back to the labour market—greater débouchés had been opened, the 
cost of production and transport had been cheapened ; production on 
a large scale, for the world’s market, had become possible, which in 
turn begets division of labour ; all which group of workings must 
always react the one upon the other. In the early middle ages, 
through the high cost of transport, men produced only for the needs 
of a narrow circle of consumption, whose demand was, in the main, 
known and constant. Demand preceded supply; production was 
primarily a mere handiwork. The characteristics of such a period 
were poverty, or at least a limited amount of well-being ; but, at the 
same time, a certain constancy and stability in all social relations. 
The character of the new era is one entirely opposite. Supply must 
now precede, seeks to enforce, demand. Men produce no longer for 
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a single locality, but for the world’s market, for needs unknown, 
undeterminable beforehand. The only weapon of the product is 
cheapness. With this weapon it on the one side conquers the buyer, 
on the other drives all competitors out of the field. Under the 
system of free competition, every producer may hope, however 
gigantic may be the mass of his wares, to win a demand for all, if he 
can only, by this weapon of greater cheapness, put all his fellow- 
producers hors de combat. Such an era is characterised by great 
wealth, but also by a loosening of all relations, an almost constant 
uncertainty in the situation of individuals, united with a greatly 
varying distribution of the profits of production amongst those who 
share in the work. 

But was the cause of the bourgeoisie, which formed the Third estate, 
of which Abbé Sieyés said that it was “nothing,” and should be 
“all,” really that of all mankind? Or did the Third estate bear 
within itself a Fourth estate yet? Already, in the constitution of 
1791, a distinction was made between the “citoyen actif” and the 
“ citoyen passif,” of whom the former only had the right of voting. 
What constituted “ active” citizenship was to be the payment of a 
direct tax, reckoned at the value of three days’ labour; but all 
“hired servants’ were excluded from “ active” citizenship. Thus 
the possession of capital became the condition of participating in the 
government of the State, as the possession of land had been in the 
middle ages. And this principle of the “cens electoral,” of a taxa- 
tion franchise, with the trifling and almost momentary exception of 
the French constitution of 1793, remained that of all constitutions 
which grew out of the French revolution, till, under Louis Philippe, 
the “ pays légal” only consisted of 200,000 electors, out of a popula- 
tion of 30,000,000. Even the constitution of the second French 
Republic, in 1850, by requiring three years’ domicile in one place, 
contained the same principle in a disguised form, since French 
working men can seldom remain so long in the same locality. So it 
was with the Prussian three-class constitution of 1849, under which 
the first category of 153,808 electors was made equivalent in voting 
power to the third of 2,691,950, or one rich man to seventeen poor, 
the disproportion being still more glaring in particular districts. 
Again, the ruling bourgeoisie of the present day had obtained to a 
great extent exemption from taxation—not, indeed, directly, as the 
nobility in former days—but by means of the system of indirect 
taxation. For, since no man, though 20 times, 50 times, 100 times as 
rich as another, could eat or drink 20, 50, 100 times as much salt, 
bread, meat, beer, wine, or need 20, 50, 100 times as much fuel as 
another, if the consumption of all was taxed alike, the burthen of 
indirect taxation must fall upon the poorer classes. Lassalle illus- 
trated this from the Prussian budget of 1855, in which under 
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13,000,000 thalers, out of 108,000,000, represented the direct taxa- 
tion of the country. 

But the 24th February, 1848, was the dawn of a new historical 
period. The establishment of direct universal suffrage, the calling 
of a workman into the French Provisional Government, the pro- 
claiming the improvement of the condition of the working classes as 
the object of the State, constituted the advent to power of the 
Fourth estate, which in 1789 was still hidden in the folds of the 
third. Itis the last, the disinherited estate, which can set up neither 
birth nor land nor capital as the foundation of a privilege; which 
is therefore equivalent with humanity itself. Through universal 
suffrage the working class must be made the ruling principle of the 
State. 

The moral idea of the bourgeoisie is that of simply guaranteeing to 
each the unhindered activity of his forces; it would limit the ends of 
government to the protection of person and property. But this is a 
mere “night-watchman’s idea,” from which it would follow that, 
if there were no more robbers or thieves, the State itself would be 
superfluous. For the Fourth estate, the object of government is, by 
solidarity of interests, to unfold. and progressively develop man’s 
being into the full possession of freedom. A State which should 
embrace this principle would produce an upsoaring of the intellect, 
a sum of happiness, cultivation, well-being, freedom, beside which 
the most celebrated periods of earlier times should be but as a fading 
shadow-picture. 

It would be too long to attempt to unravel here the mingled truths 
and fallacies of the above lecture. Though Lassalle disclaimed all 
prejudice, one signal one pervades his work all through—the 
deliberate ignoring of all religious influences. Sometimes this leads 
to positive mis-statement; as when he asserts that in the Middle 
Ages all labour unconnected with the land was despised, the fact 
being that the Church sedulously maintained the worth of industrial 
labour, carrying on various branches of it in its monasteries and con- 
vents, stamping a religious character on every trading guild, uniting 
certain classes of artisans (builders, for instance) in religious frater- 
nities. More astonishing, if possible, is Lassalle’s wholly preter- 
mitting the Reformation in his list of the influences which led to the 
new social state of the eighteenth century, when, to quote only the 
tritest of all instances, it is unquestionable that the reduction in 
number of the “ ferial days” of the Romish Calendar has been, and 
is still, an essential pre-requisite to the full development of industry. 

The effect of the lecture was unfortunately enhanced by a prose- 
cution. Lassalle was brought up before the Berlin criminal court 
on a charge of having publicly excited the non-possessing classes to 
hatred and contempt of the possessing ones. He again defended 
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himself, and published his defence under the title of ‘Science and 
the Workmen.” His plea (as indicated by the above title) was, that 
his lecture had been a work of science ; and that, by the constitution, 
science and its teaching were declared to be free. It was the great 
calling of the age to bring science to the people; for himself, the 
alliance of science and of the workers, was the object to which 
he had resolved to consecrate his life. In March, April, May, 1848, 
Berlin was at the mercy of thoughtless agitators—men without 
knowledge, culture, insight—and the men of thought and science 
were dumb ; why, but because a gulf lay open between the scientific 
thought, the very speech of the few, and the degree of culture of 
the crowd ? Men who tried to fill up that gap should be nourished 
at the Prytaneum, not put in accusation. If he were condemned, he 
would indeed be no more disturbed than a chemist by the bursting 
of a retort, who, slightly frowning over the resistance of matter, 
would quietly continue his inquiries and labours. But for the sake 
of the nation and of its honour, of science and of its worth, of the 
country and its lawful freedom, for the sake of the remembrance 
which history would keep of their own names, he called upon the 
court to acquit him. He was condemned, nevertheless. 

In the interval between these two pamphlets, however, Lassalle 
had published another of considerable importance, in the form of a 
reply to an invitation from a Central Committee which had been 
formed for calling a general Working-men’s Congress at Leipzig. 
Not a word, it will have been observed, had been uttered in the 
“ Arbeiterprogramm” as to the form in which the proposed supre- 
macy of the working class was to take effect, when universal suffrage 
should have supplied the means of doing so. This new pamphlet 
professed to supply the void.. A system of co-operative production 
by means of State aid was what Lassalle now advocated. But this 
brought him into collision with a man of whom it is impossible to 
speak without respect, and who is probably known by name at least 
to some of my readers—Schulze-Delitzsch, 2 prominent member of 
the Fortschritt party, and at the same time a man who has devoted 
his life to the promotion of the co-operative principle by means of 
friendly societies, mutual credit societies, societies for the purchase of 
raw materials in common, co-operative stores, — not forgetting 
(though Lassalle took care to forget) associations for co-operative 
production. Schulze enjoyed vast popularity with the German lower 
middle class, and the more well-to-do and thoughtful working men, 
in the handicrafts more especially ; but he had always set his face 
emphatically against State-aid. In the present letter, whilst pro- 
fessing the utmost personal respect for Schulze, Lassalle declared 
that the organisations promoted by him neither helped nor could 
help the workers. The suppression of the employer’s profit in 
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the peacefullest, lawfullest, simplest way, through the self-organising 
of the working class in free associations for self-employment, was 
the only true, undelusive means of bettering the worker’s condition. 

But how to dothis? Casta glance (he said) on railways, engineering, 
shipbuilding-works, spinning mills, weaving mills; then cast another 
into your empty purses, and ask yourselves, where you could ever 
get the gigantic capitals needed for such undertakings? The thing 
is impossible, if you can only reckon on your own isolated individual 
efforts. Therefore is it the business and task of the State to take in 
hand this great business of the free individual association of the 
workers, to further and develop it. 

Of course such associations as above spoken of can only by degrees 
comprehend the whole of the working class. They should begin in 
those branches of industry which are best fitted for the purpose, 
through the greater number of workmen employed, and in those 
districts and localities which, through the nature of their industrial 
activity, the thickness of their population, and its pre-disposition 
towards association, seem also the most suitable. As soon as a suffi- 
cient number of such associations are in existence, they will make it 
easier to associate all other branches of industry and localities, since 
all State-helped associations would naturally enter into a mutual 
credit-union, as well as into an insurance union against occasional 
losses. The State would be in no wise the dictator, but would only (!) 
have the establishment and approval of the rules, and a sufficient 
control of the business to secure its interests. Every week the 
customary wages of the trade and locality would be paid to the 
workers, and at the end of the year the profits shared amongst them. 

In proof of the impossibility of really bettering the condition of 
the worker by free association without the intervention of the State, 
Lassalle instanced the indeed lamentable case of the Rochdale cotton 
mill, the most important offshoot from the Equitable Pioneers’ Society, 
in which the bonus to labour originally given to shareholders 
and non-shareholders alike, was withdrawn in 1861 by a majority of 
five-eighths of the shareholders. Almost all the so-called co-operative 
mills of the English manufacturing districts shared, in like manner, 
profits on capital only. Small productive associations, then, only 
deprave the working class, by setting workmen against workmen, 
till we obtain that mere caricature,—a workman with a workman’s 
means and an employer’s mind. And lastly,—since in the Rochdale 
mill there were 1,600 working men shareholders, and only 500 
workers employed, and the development of civilization consisted pre- 
cisely in the substitution of natural for human forces, so that this 
relation of about 1 to 3 must grow to 1 to 4, 1 to 4, to 6, to 8, to 20, 
&c., where could one expect to find, within the working class itself, 
that four-fold, five-fold, twenty-fold number of workmen share- 
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holders, who would be required to stand behind the actual workers ? 
It was therefore a mathematical impossibility that the working class 
should enfranchise itself in this manner through the efforts of its 
members as mere individuals. Free individual association, rendered 
possible through the support and furtherance of the State, that was 
its only way out of the wilderness. And the only means thereto was 
that of direct universal suffrage. Let the people follow the example 
of England in the Anti-Corn-Law League agitation. Let them 
organise themselves in a General German Workmen’s Union, 
with a view to a legal, peaceful, but untiring, unceasing agitation for 
the introduction of direct universal suffrage into all German 
countries. Let them open funds to which every member of the 
Union must contribute. One silver groschen a week from 100,000 
workers would make over 100,000 thalers a year. Let them with 
such funds establish newspapers, circulate pamphlets, pay agents to 
carry their ideas into every corner of the land, down to the last farm 
servant. Let them be deaf to all that did not call itself direct 
universal suffrage, or was not connected with, or could not lead 
to it. When this appeal should have taken root (an affair of a 
few years) in the 89 to 96 per cent. of the population which were 
comprised in the poorer classes of society—when universal suffrage 
should be taken up as a hunger question—there was no power that 
could refuse it. In this sign must the worker conquer. There was 
none other for him. 

So far our pamphleteer. Direct universal suffrage was then still 
the means ; but co-operative production, by the aid of the State, was 
now the immediate object proposed by Lassalle to the working men: 
the former in place of the indirect universal suffrage already existing 
in Prussia, and of the varying franchises of other German States ; the 
latter in place of any schemes of self-help which might have been 
promoted by Schulze-Delitzsch or others. But we must not overlook 
the fact, that direct universal suffrage was already advocated by 
Schulze-Delitzsch and other Fortschritt leaders, and that co-opera- 
tive production was already recognised by the former as the highest 
reach of the co-operative principle; and that thus the chief diffe- 
rence between Lassalle and the former was that Lassalle not only 
advocated State-help for co-operation, which Schulze-Delitzsch 
repelled, but actually discouraged all efforts at co-operative self-help. 
Now I am as little disposed as any Lassallian to accept the “ night- 
watchman idea of the State;” I believe that, amongst ourselves 
especially, the State is made far too much of a social bugbear. 
But the poisonous sting of Lassalle’s teaching was this, that it pro- 
claimed the impotency of self-help, turned away the efforts of the 
working class from practical undertakings to mere speechifying 
agitation. If indeed his plans as sketched out could be supposed in 
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practice, they would be almost undistinguishable from those of Louis 
Blanc in his “ Organisation du Travail,”—although he at least has 
never discouraged, but always applauded and promoted, every effort 
of the working man for his own self-elevation; so that even those 
whose views are most foreign to his own must acquit him of the 
Lassallian folly of preparing men for co-operation by hindering them 
from co-operating. 

Yet Lassalle’s tongue and pen produced effects which Schulze’s 
many years of labour had never achieved. They woke up the 
German working-class at large. They gave a basis for the new agi- 
tation as wide as the domain of the German tongue; put forth a 
political claim which was one and the same for every German Stiite ; 
backed that political claim upon social needs which were rife in every 
one. The old Social-Democratic party, which had seemed crushed 
after the death or exile of its leaders in 1848-9, found itself suddenly 
re-born, with a cry, a purpose, and a leader. Lassalle’s large plans 
of State support for co-operative production fascinated the enthu- 
siastic. The proclamation that the end could not be compassed by 
individual self-sacrifice, that partial co-operative experiments could 
only lead to mischief, conciliated the-idle. The declaration that, 
under working-class sway, self-interest itself would become hallowed, 
appealed to the greediest. 

The formation of a “ General German Working Men’s Union,”— 
Ishall call it for shortness the “ Labour League,’’—followed. Lassalle 
was, of course, the first President of the League, and, till his death, 
ruled it with undisputed sway. In his position towards the German 
masses there seems to have been considerable analogy to that of 
Feargus O’Connor, some twenty-five years ago, towards the English 
ones. It is only by degrees that a class, rising in the social scale, 
learns to find leaders within its own ranks, and to trust them; 
the first demagogues are almost invariably aristocrats. Taking into 
account the difference of national character between the German 
people and the English, Lassalle’s reputation for profound learning, 
his handsome person and countenance, graceful movements, facile 
eloquence and melodious tones, were probably as well fitted to make 
him the idol of a German mob as Feargus O’Connor’s long line of 
ancestry, his commanding stature, trumpet voice, and fiery rhetoric, 
to make him that of an English one. Both had that gift of free- 
handedness, of all virtues nearest to a vice,—both were addicted to 
that vice of profligacy, as winning for many almost asa virtue. And 
infinitely lower morally as was, I believe, Lassalle than Feargus 
0’Connor, and his Social-Democratic movement than our own Chartist 
one (through which as a stage in his development almost every middle- 
aged working-man of high purpose amongst us will be found at the 
present day to have passed), there was one necessity which was 
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common to both. Since for both leaders “I and the people” was 
the sole formula of their democratic self-devotion, the crushing of 
all rivalry to the “I” became the sine gud non of all popular happi- 
ness. Kach movement must therefore mar and thwart every scheme 
of reform but its own. As the Chartist movement was for years the 
worst opponent of Anti-Corn-Law repeal, so was Lassallianism that 
of practical co-operation. As, some years ago, no public meeting 
could be held in London, in Lancashire, or elsewhere where Chartism 
had made any head, for any purpose of social amelioration whatever, 
without the constant fear of Chartist intervention, and of an 
amendment for the Charter, so it was, so it is still too often in Ger- 
many with the Social-Democrats. 

The two movements found, moreover, opposition and support respec- 
tively in much the same quarters. Both had for their opponents the 
bulk of the Liberal party ; both found sympathy, more or less avowed, 
in a portion of the Conservative party; but with this essential 
difference, that the latter was led in England by a Peel, in Germany 
by a Bismarck. To a political gambler like the latter, impervious 
to all moral considerations, engaged from year’s end to year’s end in 
a conflict with the Fortschritt leaders, all-predominant in the Lower 
House, the sharp scission of the Social-Democrats from the Fort- 
schritt men could not fail to be welcome, whilst he must have 
recognised in Lassalle himself a dare-devil wrestler after his own 
heart. Whatever may have been the actual relations between the 
two men, it seems difficult to believe that the “ Labour League” could 
have been allowed to spread over the whole surface of the country 
and establish branches in every town, without official countenance. On 
one occasion Bismarck personally authorised by telegram a lecture 
by Lassalle, which the local authorities had forbidden. 

The Fortschritt men, on the other hand, attacked Lassalle from 
all sides with fresh violence. They declared that his plans were 
nothing but a réchauffé of Louis Blanc’s national workshops, (which 
had so deplorably failed in 1848). Lassalle branded this latter lie,— 
for it is too late to give the assertion any other name, when it 
has been so abundantly proved by the testimony of Louis Blanc’s 
opponents themselves, that the Paris National Workshops were not 
only not his, but were set up in spite of him, and as a check upon 
his influence,—as it deserved, and his paper in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung onthe subject, dated 24th August, 1863, and reprinted at 
the end of his “ Bastiat-Schulze,” is irrefutable. A man who 
stands aloof from all parties, though claiming to be a German 
High Tory, who has been the great literary promoter of German 
co-operation, and its main link with that of other countries, 
Professor Huber, in a pamphlet on “The Workers and their 
Counsellors” (Berlin, 1863), without personal bitterness, showed 
the dangers of Lassalle’s recommendations. On the other hand, 
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his views found, in whole or in part, some adherents of note 
and standing, one or two Professors, and a Prussian Minister 
of 1848. During the whole of the year (1863) Lassalle’s life was 
one of feverish activity. Besides the organizing of the “ Labour 
League ” and its branches, he was involved in repeated prosecutions. 
Counting some already mentioned, eleven separate publications 
issued from his pen during the twelvemonth. Several of them, 
indeed, were speeches; all short and cheap. Since the days of 
Luther no instance of such restless activity in addressing the people 
had been seen in Germany. Lassalle was indeed hailed from many 
quarters as “the Social Luther.” Yet the end of the year saw him 
already engaged on completing another work, the last of any length 
which was to issue from his pen. 

Till the rise into new prominence under Lassalle’s guidance of the 
Social-Democratic party, which had been deemed crushed for good 
in 1848, the Liberal party in general had looked with indifference, 
the whole specially plutonomic wing of it with actual dislike, on 
Schulze-Delitzsch’s co-operative organisations. Placed face to face 
with the Lassallians, Schulze and his work found sudden favour. 
It was seen at once that his co-operative movement was the only 
link which could bind the working class to the fortunes of the party ; 
that he was the only possible rival in popular favour to the Jewish 
agitator. It became all important that he should be brought into 
the field against Lassalle. The end was achieved. In a course of 
six lectures, delivered amidst circumstances of unusual éc/at, before 
the Berlin Working Men’s Union, and published about June, 1863, 
under the title of “Chapter for a German Working Men’s Cate- 
chism,” Schulze not only declared himself energetically against the 
principle of State help, and mercilessly dissected Lassalle’s practical 
suggestions for co-operation, but attacked some of his economic 
positions, and spoke of his “ half-knowledge” and “audacity.” 

Lassalle was stung to the quick. A reproach of “half-knowledge ” 
was one of the most galling that could be to a man of his enormous 
intellectual vanity; and it was certainly out of place in the mouth 
of one whose intellectual powers, and the extent of whose learning, 
were far inferior to his own. Coming, moreover, from his only 
substantial rival in the affections of the working class, Lassalle took 
it, so to speak, as the challenge to a mortal combat, and in a work 
entitled “Herr Bastiat-Schulze von Delitzsch, the Economic Julian ; 
or, Capital and Labour,” (preface dated 16th Jan. 1864), professedly a 
companion piece to his “Herr Julian Schmidt,” set about demolishing 
the “economic,” as he had demolished the literary Julian—wholly 
overlooking the fact that what had carried the sympathies of the 
right-minded with him in the castigation of his literary victim of 
1862, was that he had placed himself on the ground of the rever- 
ence due to great men insulted by a pedant’s criticisms, whereas here 
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he was holding up to scorn one whose great qualities and services to 
the people he had himself recognised. 

Space would fail me here to attempt an analysis of this work, 
Lassalle’s largest production in reference to social questions (254 pp.). 
Besides the introduction and appendices, it comprises four chapters 
—I. “Labour ;” II. “Capital;” III. “ Exchange, Value, and Free 
Competition;” IV. “Objective Analysis of Capital; Productive 
Associations ;” with a “Conclusion,” and an “Epilogue.” Less 
than twenty pages, however, comprise all that relates to the only 
positive feature of Lassallianism, productive associations. The rest 
is all negative, destructive. We see in it clearly the truth of what 
B. Becker himself says of his late leader—that Lassalle’s function 
was that of “a breaker-down of walls.” It turns mercilessly inside 
out more than one received doctrine of political economy. It mirrors 
alike all Lassalle’s gifts and all his faults. Acute, powerful, true 
reasoning, stands side by side with clumsy pleasantries, tedious wire- 
drawn logic, fallacies now too gross not to be sincere, more often too 
subtle for us possibly to believe them so. Bursts of well-deserved indig- 
nation against some of the current hypocrisies of popular plutonomists 
—e.g., those truly Pecksniffian laudations of the “abstinence”’ of the 
capitalist—lose their effect when we see the same indignation poured 
out on his opponent, in cases where the critic has simply misrepre- 
sented him. Lassalle shows, indeed, clearly enough, that almost all 
Schulze’s economic learning is derived from Bastiat—which the former 
would probably never have cared to deny—and from this borrows the 
title of his pamphlet ; and his exposure of that brilliant but (except in 
respect to the one point of free trade) generally unsound and greatly 
over-praised thinker, is searching and generally deserved. It is not 
difficult for him to detect many a fallacious piece of reasoning, many 
a contradiction and confusion of ideas, in the theoretic lucubrations 
of Schulze himself, whose education and whose work have been 
simply practical, and who is—tranchons le mot—but one of the 
worthiest of plutonomic Philistines. But there are, I should think, 
few unprejudiced readers whom the unmeasured virulence of Lassalle’s 
criticisms, the nauseous flood of his insolence, would not dispose to 
sympathy with his victim, even if unaware of the difference in 
character between the assailed and the assailant. ‘Senseless,” 
“thoughtless,” are the mildest words by which he qualifies his 
opponent, and they occur almost at every page. Lassalle tells him he ~ 
understands “nothing, nothing, absolutely nothing of all our econo- 
mical circumstances ;”’ later times, for which alone his toils and efforts 
will have their worth, will deem it his highest merit that he should 
have subjected himself to the self-degradation of criticising Schulze’s 
“child’s chatter.” Encouraging himself in his own insolence, he 
tells Schulze that “he has lied full consciously,” talks of branding 
his “ hypocrisy,” of the “sheer jugglery” by which he “systemati- 
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cally” extirpates the reason of working men, of his “designed” 
deceiving and fooling of the masses. For himself, friend and foe will 
testify this alike of him, “I write every line which I write, armed 
with the whole culture of my century.” And yet one is occasionally 
carried away in spite of oneself by the wit, the true comic power of 
the writer ; as when, in the course of demolishing Bastiat’s theory of 
“Service,” as determining value, followed by the modern French 
school in opposition to our own English school, which refers value to 
labour, he undertakes to show Schulze all the “services” he has 
himself rendered to him, without creating a value towards him. 

I should perhaps best characterise the book by saying that whilst 
full of suggestiveness to any independent mind, it is food of the 
most dangerous description for a weak and untrained one. It is 
designedly unfair, abounding in suppressions of the true and sug- 
gestions of the false. It degrades controversy into a squabble, 
reasoning into invective. It has indeed its lessons. It teaches what 
culture is worth without moral power. Ridiculous as was, as must 
be for any man of real learning, Lassalle’s boast of being “ armed 
with the whole culture” of his century—gross as were occasionally 
his blunders—-he was unquestionably a man of very great culture. 
Yet all the various knowledge with which his mind was stored, all 
his brilliant and well-trained powers of mind, only serve to exhibit 
to us the most perfect type in modern times of the ancient sophist. 
And the real source of Lassalle’s measureless violence against Schulze 
lies surely neither in the disgust of the clever man for the blunderer, 
nor in the antagonism between the demagogue and his rival in 
popularity, still less in a genuine revolt of conscience against any 
plutonomic hypocrisies of which Schulze may made himself the 
organ, but in this, that whilst Schulze, however narrow or mistaken, 
however contradictory even, may sometimes be his views, is yet 
always seeking some moral ground to stand on, some moral end to 
reach to, Lassalle, on the other hand, subject to no moral restraints 
whatever—utterly self-seeking, pulled only from side to side by 
the opposing impulses of boundless ambition and boundless self- 
indulgence,—cannot bear that any should start, as Schulze does, 
from moral responsibility as a principle, but must poison the working 
class with specious instances to show that under present economic 
conditions there is no individual responsibility for one’s own actions, 
that every one has only to answer for the actions of others. 

Power and success, then, had brought out, not the good of the 
man, but the evil. He now showed recklessly to the public what 
was in him, and truth was not there. Sidonia turned inside out 
proved but a Petticoat Lane bully. 

But the end of this strange life was now at hand. For a few 
months more he continued with the same restless activity to organise 
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branches of the “ Labour League,” address meetings, keep up agita- 
tion. But he was disappointed with the immediate results of his 
efforts. He had expected to enrol 100,000 members in his Labour 
League; he saw himself with barely 10,000. He would complain 
bitterly to his friends that the whole burden of the agitation rested 
on himself alone,—that he must do everything, be always organising, 
leading. There were several prosecutions pending against him, 
some on appeal by himself from adverse sentences. Some of his 
friends had advised him, and he had himself thought for a moment, 
of taking refuge in Switzerland, which he used to visit every year, 
and where he had many friends and partisans. He was, moreover, 
weary and somewhat out of health; he had often said, jokingly, to 
his friends that he should not outlive his fortieth year, and he was 
now thirty-nine. Some longing for rest seems to have come over 
him, some vague presentiment of approaching evil. On the 11th of 
May, 1864, he handed over, in writing, to a Vice-president all his 
functions and powers as President of the Labour League (an act of 
autocracy which the German Social-Democrats do not seem to have 
resented), on the ground that he was going to take the waters for 
several months. On the 24th of May, in a speech at Ronsdorf (pub- 
lished as a pamphlet, under the title of “The Agitation of the 
General German Working Men’s Union and the King of Prussia’s 
Promise”), he talked of perishing in the struggle which he had 
undertaken. It may indeed be recollected that in his defence of his 
“Working men’s Programme,” he had declared that “the alliance 
of science and of the working men” was “the end to which, so long 
as health remained, he had resolved to consecrate his life.” But he 
was about to throw it away for a very different purpose. 

I have already spoken of his profligacy. ‘‘ Constancy in love,” 
says the writer who has given a sketch of his life in the Gartenlaube, 
“he did not know.” Possessed in a high degree, says the same 
writer, of “the power to win over men, even such as came near 
him with outspoken prejudices against him,” this power rose toa 
fascination with women. For these, indeed, his political executor, 
Bernhard Becker, says that he would forget everything, and his 
income—large for Germany—of over 5,000 thalers a year, was not 
sufficient to cover the cost of his pleasures. Some of his love adven- 
tures had been notorious. On one occasion, having been challenged 
in Berlin on account of one of them, and having refused a duel on 
alleged grounds of principle, he had been set upon in the Thiergarten 
by several persons, and had so bravely defended himself that the 
historian Forster had presented him with Robespierre’s stick, which 
from henceforth he always carried with him. But having now 
reached the threshold of middle age, his mind had become set upon 
marriage. He was indeed already, we are told, desperately in love 
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with a Jewish lady; but this did not prevent him from proposing, 
towards the end of 1864 or beginning of 1865, to visit Vienna, in 
order to make the acquaintance of another to whom his sister, 
married in that city, wished to marry him. 

But he had also, in the beginning of 1862, made the acquaintance, 
at her grandmother’s house at Berlin, of the daughter of a Bavarian 
diplomat, baptised, indeed, into her father’s faith, but Jewish also by 
her mother—Fraiilein Helene von D.; and their relations had 
already given occasion to some scandal, and had been broken off on 
that account. Helene von D., by the account of the writer in the 
Gartenlaube, was “more piquante than beautiful, an accomplished 
mistress in the arts of the toilet, clever, and with an amount of 
culture beyond the sphere of women.” She bore the character of 
being “somewhat eccentric, and inclined to the unwonted and adven- 
turous.”” Add that she had golden’ hair—a colour which had special 
charms for Lassalle (he used to call her the “golden fox”)—and a 
fortune of some 70,000 thalers. A mutual friend of Lassalle, and of 
the D. family, Herr Holthoff, had offered at that time, in case 
Lassalle wished to marry the young lady, to introduce him to her 
family, but Lassalle had then declined. He would “ buy no cat in a 
bag,” and must know the young lady better before he would marry 
her. She had already had several love-adventures. 

Had any relations been kept up between Lassalle and the young 
lady between 1862 and 1864? At any rate, Herr von D. was 
Bavarian minister in Switzerland when, in 1864, Lassalle started 
for his journey thither. He spent most of the time with Countess 
Hatzfeldt ; obtained at Diisseldorf, pleading his own cause, a reduc- 
tion, on appeal, to six months of a sentence of one year’s imprison- 
ment pronounced against him by the Court below; appeared at 
Frankfort at a general meeting of the local Branch of the Labour 
League, and spoke at length upon the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
which he treated, says B. Becker, who was present, from various 
points of view, without pronouncing for any ; and, finally, leaving 
the Countess to proceed to Wildbad and take the waters there, went 
on himself alone to the Righi, a favourite spot of his, to go through 
the so-called “ curd-cure.” 

I feel I must apologise to some extent to my readers for the length 
of the details which follow, as to the last few weeks of Lassalle’s life. 
It is the only portion of that life on which we possess as yet full 
information. I think it will be found on perusal that it is the only 
one which can thoroughly reveal to us the man. The question at 
issue, it must be remembered, is not only that of Lassalle’s heroship, 


(1) B. Becker uses the word “roth,” iterally ‘red.’ But as from the earliest times 
gold has been “ roth”’ for the Germans, which for us is yellow, it seems best to render 
the word by “ golden.” 
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but of his Messiahship; and the practice of a Messiah of the nine- 
teenth century in reference to matrimony should deserve careful 
investigation. 

Whatever they might have been in the past, Lassalle’s relations to 
the Countess were now, to all appearance, those of pure friendship— 
familiar on her part, respectful, though imperious often, on his. 
But it would seem, on the one hand, that she was no friend to 
the idea of his marriage; on the other, that some meeting between 
him and Helene von D. had been planned by Holthoff to come off in 
the elder lady’s absence. How it came off we learn from a letter of 
Lassalle himself, from the cold baths of the Righi, to the Countess, 
dated 27th July, in which, after speaking of various matters, with 
evident reluctance to come to the main object of his letter, and, 
amongst other things, hinting at some “great, very great, perhaps 
really weighty coup” which he must strike in Hamburg, but which 
he can only explain by word of mouth, he proceeds thus :— 


‘‘The day before yesterday I was sitting, in the most hideous weather, which 
here till now, without any intermission, has lasted day after day, only to-day 
is it a little bit better—in my room and wrote; I must here, alas! write again, 
day after day, uninterruptedly from morning till evening,—when a peasant-lad 
comes in and says, that on the terrace was a lady who wished to speak to me. 
I thought—no, I know no one whom I could think of! So I took hat and 
stick and hastened down. There stood, high on horseback, with an English- 
woman, an American (lady), and a Frenchman—who? Helene, the golden 
fox. She had learnt by letter from Holthoff that I was at Righi-Kaltbad, and 
had at once, with her friends, organised a party for the Righi, in order to take 
me up at the cold baths. Naturally I started at once with them for the 
summit, where we all spent the night. Unluckily, the Englishwoman’s child 
(who lives in Berne) is recovering from scarlet fever, and the mother could not 
be moved, in spite of the most frightful weather, to stay a day longer. Poor 
Helene, ill and suffering from her chest, had (as well as we all) in the most 
fearful mist and rain, to come down again early the next morning at ten. At 
the cold baths we parted. But one courtesy deserves another, and I have pro- 
mised Helene to be in Geneva between the 15th and 25th August. 


Further on, after positively declining a proposal of the Countess’s 
to go with her to the neighbourhood of Genoa, and suggesting their 
friend Herr Riistow as a companion, he said that as he was living 
the life “not of a dog, but of three dogs,”’ he had written to Helene 
to propose that they should take a tour of a few days together. 

Not a word in the letter speaks of an engagement, although 
Lassalle evidently meant to prepare the Countess’s mind for one. 
That he had only told part of the truth to her is evident-from a letter 
of Helene von D. to him,’ dated the very day after the meeting, in 


(1) As the lady is, I believe, still living, I shall make the most sparing use possible 
of her letters, which are given at full length in B. Becker’s pamphlet. Psychologically 
considered, they will be found exceedingly curious by those who can consult the original 


text, as will, indeed, be most of the other correspondence of the actors concerned in the 
affair. 
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which she declares that she ‘will and shall be his wife.” - She 
acknowledges, indeed, that, as he has told her, she is “willless as a 
child. But this time, friend Satan, the child will show you that it 
feels its devilish kinship, that your demonic neighbourhood has at 
last worked on it, that nature has woke out of her sleep, and that a 
drop of your Satanic blood has rolled into her veins, giving her 
strength and joy to live.” She foresees opposition from her family, 
but trusts to overcome it; if they are inexorable, “ Egypt”—i.e., 
elopement—“ remains.” The hardest thing will be for her, “with 
cold hand, to break a faithful heart, which is devoted to her with 
true love, with crass selfishness to annihilate a fair youthful dream, 
the fulfilment of which should have made the happiness, the life- 
happiness, of a noble man.” In other words, Helene von D. was 
already betrothed, but was ready, though not without’ compunction, 
to break off her engagement. 

Lassalle now fancied himself thoroughly in love; for in his next 
letter (July 28) to Countess Hatzfeldt, after writing at length to her 
about one of her own lawsuits, he breaks out into raptures about the 
changed weather, the beauty of the mountains. “All sorrows are 
almost, as it were, washed away, and’ I am lusty and full of life, as if 
I had not for a moment, let alone ten days, sat here in heaviest rain 
and most impenetrable cold mist. Even my frightful scribbling for 
the League,—yesterday and to-day I have sent to Berlin documents 
and letters making up together seventy-six fine written pages” (a 
pamphlet, in the shape of a circular, for the exclusion of a secretary.) 
“T have now done with, and breathe freely once more.” He then 
takes his correspondent to task for supposing that he cannot give up 
politics :— 


‘** Ah! how little you are au fait with me! I wish for nothing better, than 
to be quit of all politics, in order to withdraw into science, friendship, and 
nature. I am weary and satiated with politics. I should indeed take fire for 
them as passionately as ever if events became serious, or if I had the power or saw 


a means to conquer. .... But for child’s play Iam too old and too great. 
.. . « Itwason this account that I was most unwilling to accept the Presidency. 
I only yielded to you..... Were I free from it, now would be the moment 


when I should be resolved to go with you to Naples.” 


With the flattering falsehood of the last passage, however, Lassalle 
himself can hardly have expected the Countess to be deceived, for a 
few lines on—without yet telling the whole truth—he speaks of 
having received a “ most serious letter” from Helene, declares that 


he “can no longer draw back,” and truly knows not why he 
should :— 


‘The woman is fair—by her individuality she is the only woman that suits 
me and is adapted for me, the only one whom you yourself would find adapted. 
En avant then over the Rubicon ; it leads toluck—for you also, good Countess, 
at least as much as forme. .... The old strength is still there, the old luck 
there also; I will carry everything to the most brilliant end.” 

112 
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Lassalle saw Helene on the 29th at a friend’s house at Wabern, 
near Berne, and wrote again the following day to the Countess, 
telling her of Helene’s friendly feelings towards her :— 

‘In short, this enfant du diable (as she is everywhere called in Geneva) has 
real inward sympathy for you Her only, but gigantic, fault is she has 
no will! not even the trace of one Were we man and wife, it would 
perhaps be no fault at all; for I have will enough for both, and she would be 
as the flute in the hand of the artist. But our union itself will thereby be 
greatly hindered. To-day indeed she is firmly resolved; but how long does 
such a state last against assaults in a being without a will?” 

The Countess became anxious. She wrote to Lassalle that his 
passion for Helene could not be serious, since he was already despe- 
rately in love with another. Lassalle replied (August 2nd), telling 
her that all advice was now too late,—the thing was irrevocable. 
It was no small luck for him, at thirty-nine and a half, to have found 
a wife so handsome as Helene, so suited to him, who loved him so 
much, and finally, “ what is for me an absolute necessity, who yields 
wholly to my will.” His fascination over Helene was indeed so 
complete that he got her to write to the Countess, as his “ adoring 
wife,” begging of her “a little of the friendship which she had given 
to him in so rich and magnificent a measure.” 

The Countess saw it was too late to stop Lassalle. But she 
measured with shrewder sense the difficulties of his task; warned 
him that Helene’s parents distrusted him, that he must not attempt 
to carry the thing with too high a hand; told him even that with 
women he had “no reason and no judgment.” His reply this time 
was petulant, and ended with a threat. 

Meanwhile Helene had returned to her family in Geneva (August 
2nd), and had opened herself to her mother, asking permission to 
introduce Lassalle. Her sister was just then betrothed to a Count K. 
Frau von D. declared that her daughter could not at such a 
time ask her father to admit into the family a man of Lassalle’s 
reputation,—the objection to him consisting, however, it would seem, 
not in his political views, but in the story of the cassette. And indeed 
Herr von D., when spoken to, declared that Helene should be no 
longer his daughter if she married Lassalle. These details were 
given (he had followed her to Geneva) in a letter from Helene 
herself, in tone perfectly heart-broken, addressing him as her “ lord 
and god,” speaking of herself as “his wife, his child, his adoring 
thing.” He had not finished reading it when she appeared herself 
(August 3rd). We have two accounts of this interview: one, by 
the writer in the Gartenlaube, which describes several of Lassalle’s 
friends as having been present ; the other, B. Becker’s, which does 
not indicate the presence of any third party. Whatever words 
Helene may or may not have used, there can be no question that the 
step she took indicated the highest degree of self-abandonment. The 
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result, however, was the last that could have been expected,— 
Lassalle took Fraiilein von D. back to her mother. 

The step was a fatal one. In the course of the same day he was 
sought out by Count K. and by a Dr. A., related to the D. family, and 
requested to give up the young lady and leave Geneva, with some 
threatening intimations as to the use which might be made against 
him of Herr von D.’s diplomatic position. Two letters to the latter, 
soliciting an interview, remained unanswered. On the next day 
we find Lassalle writing to Countess von Hatzfeldt, as “his 
best and only friend,” that he was weeping for the first time since 
fifteen years, “devoured by the bite of conscience,”—which word, 
the narrator observes in a note, was not understood by Lassalle in a 
theological sense,—declaring that if he could not make good his 
“crime,” he would shave his head and become a monk; now be- 
seeching his correspondent to come at once, now begging her not to 
come yet; admitting in a P.S., in words that paint the man, that 
“what crushed him far more, perhaps, than the loss of the girl, was 
his own doltishness.””’ He wrote also to a friend at Zurich, Colonel 
Riistow, military knight of Savoy, a former brigadier of Garibaldi’s, 
beseeching him to come instantly if-he had but a spark of friend- 
ship for him, since “he who had helped so many, for the first 
time in his life needed others’ help.” But in spite of what he had 
said in the early part of the last-quoted letter to the Countess, he 
telegraphed to her in most imperious terms (e. g. “Suivez mes 
ordres’’) not to come. 

Things were indeed looking blacker and blacker. On the 4th of 
August, Count K. and Dr.,A. called on Lassalle again,—the former 
with a few words in Helene’s hand, stating that what her cousin was 
commissioned to say was fully conformable to the truth. And this. 
was, that she gave Lassalle up; had expressed to her father her re- 
pentance over the past, and had already left Geneva. The last asser- 
tion (if made) was not exactly true, for on the 6th August, walking 
with Riistow (who seems from henceforth to have given himself up 
to his friend’s love affair with strange self-devotion), he met 
Helene in a carriage with another lady, going, in fact, to the station. 
She bowed to them, but they had not the sense to follow her. A 
letter of hers of the same date, written before her departure, to 
her friend, Madame Arson, of Wabern, shows that while still 
attached to her “beloved eagle” (mon aigle aimé), she had yet given 
him up. There was “no more consolation” for her; she was 
“wretched and broken, but quite resigned.” And indeed on the 9th 
she wrote from Bex to Holthoff, at Berlin, recalling all that she had 
ever told him as to her relation to Lassalle. Meanwhile her parents 
had very wisely sent to Berlin for her affianced, the young Walla- 
chian Count J. von R. 
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Blinded, however, by his own vanity, Lassalle could not believe 
that a girl whom he had himself pronounced not to have “the 
trace” of a will,—after he had persuaded her to play false to 
another,—could play false to himself. He declared she must be 
under coercion; set spies on her father’s house; tried to bribe his 
servants ; lavished gold right and left. But a maid, to whom he 
had given 180 francs to deliver a letter to Helene, sold it in turn 
for 20 to her master, and Herr von D. applied to the police for 
protection, and solicited Lassalle’s expulsion as an “ agent provo- 
cateur,”’ and “a tool of Bismarck’s.” 

Lassalle’s love-letters, of which B. Becker gives several, are the 
strangest ever written. He had taken into his head that Helene 
must have been influenced by being told (which would itself have 
been a mistake), that as a Bavarian she was still an infant till 
twenty-five, and half of each letter is devoted to enlightening her as 
to her legal position, as being now under the Swiss law, which fixes 
the majority at twenty-one, and as to the legal bearings of the coer- 
cion exercised over her. The other half consists of the most solemn 
adjurations as to her duties towards himself: “Thou hast no right 
to break all the assurances which we had given so firmly to each 
other. Thou hast no right to repay the excess of respect and 
delicacy with which I gave thee back to thy mother, in a way so 
fearfully ungrateful, so shameful. Thou hast no right to compromise 
me,” &. &. Yet the same letter (August 7th) which contains 
these strange appeals ends with the words: “Since Wednesday 
night [i.e. the night of her coming to him] I love thee to the 
point of madness,’’—as if he had never loved her before! So little 
consciousness had he of the offensiveness of such an avowal, that 
three days later (August 10th), in a letter which simply copies much 
of the former, he states still more expressly: “In the night of 
Wednesday to Thursday for the first time is my love to thee come 
to self-consciousness, as by a revelation.” Still, in a third, he 
declares that his love for her “surpasses all that poetry and sagas 
have ever sung of love!” 

His special aim was to obtain a personal interview with Helene. 
Having in vain tried to do so through her family, he thought to 
reach his end by a roundabout way. Leaving Riistow with a power 
of attorney in Geneva, whilst two other friends were commissioned 
to track out Helene, he proceeded to Munich in order to obtain the 
interference in his favour of Herr D.’s superior, the Bavarian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. He took Carlsruhe by the way, and 
there met the Countess; and here occurs a truly comical incident 
in what was already assuming quasi-tragical proportions. 

Lassalle, as has been said already, had no kind of religious prin- 
ciples whatsoever. He had engaged himself to Helene without ever 
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caring to know if she had any, but fancied her a Roman Catholic. 
He now took it into his head that if he could but obtain the inter- 
vention of the Church, it might facilitate his suit. Now, the Bishop 
of Mainz, Baron Ketteler, had this very year published a work 
entitled “The Labour Question and Christianity” (Die Arbeiter- 
Jrage und das Christenthum), strongly attacking the political 
economy of the Liberal party, and whilst dissenting from Las- 
salle’s proposals, endorsing many of his criticisms; and Lassalle, in 
his Ronsdorf speech, had dwelt with great satisfaction on this 
testimony of a prince of the Church, “who on the Rhine passes 
almost for a saint.” Countess Hatzfeldt was herself nominally a 
Roman Catholic, and her high rank gave her access to one who 
belonged himself to the nobility. Lassalle commissioned her to 
see the Bishop on his behalf, and a letter of hers, of August 16, 
describes the interview. The Countess had now, by her own account 
at least, thrown herself heartily into Lassalle’s plans, though 
despairing as to their success, and spoke amid floods of tears. The 
Bishop was courteous, complimentary, spoke in the highest terms of 
Lassalle’s social work; could he do anything for a man “so indis- 
pensable to the common cause,” he gladly would. Lassalle’s 
conduct towards the young lady had certainly been highly honour- 
able. Were she of her own accord to throw herself upon the 
Church for protection, intervention might be possible. But how to 
intervene for Lassalle, who was not a Catholic yet? In short, the 
Countess was, with the fairest words, dismissed, and a few days 
later Lassalle learned that Helene was a Protestant! Yet it is 
characteristic of the man, that the Bishop’s piously subtle hint, that 
he was ‘‘not yet a Catholic,” seems to have suggested to him the 
idea that both he and Helene should become such! 

Lassalle had better success with Baron von Schrenk, the Bavarian 
Foreign Minister, and held a two hours’ conversation with him, at 
the end of which he seems by his rhetoric to have so far persuaded 
the diplomat, that the latter declared he would not, under the circum- 
stances, have refused his own daughter to Lassalle. The Baron 
had, however, the prudence to sleep over the matter, and eventually 
confined himself to sending back with Lassalle to Geneva an advo- 
cate named Hinle, bearing a letter to Herr von D., in which the 
minister stated that Herr Hanle was commissioned, if possible, to 
settle the affair d /’aimable, or, if this could not be, then he requested 
that Helene should be produced before Lassalle, in presence of a 
notary, in order that, after such communications as he might have 
to make to her, she might freely declare her will as to marrying him 
or not. 

Like a false light to drive him to shipwreck, Lassalle just now 
(August 17th) received from Madame Arson Helene’s before-referred 
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to letter of August 6th, with one of the previous day, in a similar 
spirit, both tending to persuade him that she retained her love for him. 
He wrote to her now another letter (August 19th), in the same 
strain as the former one, entreating her to leave her father’s house, 
and go to Italy with him, where, in five days, they should both be 
baptized Catholics, and married by the first good priest!’ . He 
would move heaven and hell to obtain her. He had “a giant’s 
powers,” and “ would multiply them a thousandfold to win her.” 
Were she to perjure herself, “‘ human nature would be dishonoured, 
one must despair of all truth, all faith; all that existed would be a 
lie.” But Riistow’s telegrams, meanwhile, were of the gloomiest, 
and spoke of a “bad letter” from Helene. Lassalle wrote to h'm 
(August 19th) in still wilder terms :—‘“ If this woman leaves me, 
for whom I suffer such nameless martyrdom, all that bears the name 
of man is put toshame! To tear asunder thus a rock of a heart like 
mine, so loving, so truly steadfast!” Still, dark visions began to 
cross his mind of the possibility of Helene’s still saying “no” to 
him in the presence of a notary—a “ fearful piece of ridicule.” And 
he turned himself at last now in the most imploring tones to the 
Countess, beseeching her to see Helene before the interview, in- 
fluence her in his favour, and bring to bear on Helene all her “ wild 
eloquence . . . . On your tongue, Countess, hangs my existence.” 

Meanwhile Riistow’s letters were worse than his despatches. 
He wrote on the 18th that he had seen Herr von D., who had 
positively refused, under any circumstances, to give his daughter 
to Lassalle, as his honour was pledged to fulfil the engagement with 
R., unless the latter should withdraw from it of his own accord. 
By Riistow’s request Helene was sent for, and after first giving him 
the “very bad” letter of which he had telegraphed,—a note 
addressed to Lassalle in terms of distant politeness, informing him 
that she was reconciled to her “affianced bridegroom, J. von 
R., had “won back his love and forgiveness,” and was “ firmly 
resolved’ to devote to him “eternal love and faithfulness,’’—re- 
ceived from him one of Lassalle’s letters, on which he laid most 
stress, that of August 10th. She withdrew to peruse it, leaving 
Riistow with her father, came back in half an hour, and bade him, 
without the slightest sign of emotion, tell “Herr Lassalle” that 
she had read his letter, but that all was exactly as she had written 
in the note just delivered. 

On receipt of Riistow’s telegram, announcing the ill result of the 
interview, Lassalle had written two letters (August 20th): one to 
Riistow, bewailing Helene’s treachery, and in terms which become 
ludicrous when we think of his own character, exclaiming : “ Have 


(1) Father Pantaleone, Garibaldi’s chaplain, was, it is said, the person intended ; but 
this seems to me little likely. 
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I deserved this, the truest heart on this earth ?”’ the other, which, 
however, was never delivered to Helene herself, declaring that if he 
could not overcome her treachery, his “curse” would pursue her 
till her grave—“ the curse of the truest of hearts, broken by her in 
sport.” But the next day we find this broken-hearted man—if we 
dare to guess the meaning of certain blanks left by B. Becker in the 
letters which he transcribes, as relating to something “not in 
harmony with the customary views of pure love, besides that on 
account of the laws as to the press, it is not printable ””—authorising 
the carrying out of the most infamous proposal ever made to, still less 
accepted by, a suitor." At any rate, from this time the plan of the 
two confederates was to carry off Helene anyhow, if possible on the 
occasion of the personal interview which Lassalle still insisted on. 
But everything went wrong. The intervention of Countess 
Hatzfeldt, against whom the D. family were strongly prejudiced, 
produced a really grotesque incident. Playing the card on her own 
account, which Lassalle had at last placed in her hand, she wrote to 
Helene, asking her to call on her, telling her that it was still more 
in her interest than in that of Lassalle that her relation with him 
should be closed “in the most respectable manner possible,” and that 
through her alone (the Countess) this might, perhaps, still be done. 
The servant who took the letter brought back a mere acknowledg- 
ment in six words of French—“ Regu la lettre. Helene de D.” 
Before a somewhat fuller reply came from Helene, referring to her 
last note to Lassalle in proof that all was ended, the Countess, 
taking the first acknowledgment as an insult, sent for Riistow, and 
amid tears of rage constituted him her champion. The Colonel 


(1) I need hardly say I should be most glad, for the sake even of Lassalle’s own 
memory, and still more for that of Colonel Riistow, as a former comrade and, it is said, 
friend of Garibaldi, to put a less revolting construction on the passages and omissions 
in question. Here they are in the original :— 

Riistow to Lassalle, Aug. 18 (‘ Enthillungen,” p. 92):—“Es wird Dir Nichts 
Anderes iibrig bleiben, als dass du suchst, noch einmal mit Helenen zusammenzukom- 
men, und dann—unbarmherzig Deine ‘Sache’ as Sache behandelst. Das ist das einzige. 
Mein Eindruck von heute ist der, das ich mir gar kein Gewissen daraus machen wiirde, 
wenn die Gelegenheit sich bite, auf Dein konto ebenso zu verfahren.” 

On which B. Becker notes :—“ Siehe oben die Ermichtigung Lassalle’s im Briefe an 
Riistow vom 21 August (5 Kapitel), die wir durch eine mit Gedankenstrichen bezeichnete 
Auslassung angedeutet haben.” 

The passage referred to of Lassalle’s letter to Riistow of the 21st (* Enthiillungen,” 
p. 86) runs as follows :—“ Ich approbire Alles, wenn es nur sicher hilft. Entfiihrung : 
mit List, mit Gewalt. Ja selbst, dass Du. . . . Jedes Mittel, das sicher hilft, ist mir 
nicht nur recht, sondern auch absolut gleich.” 

And B. Becker's previous comment on the letter, partly translated above (“ Enthiil- 
lungen,” p. 85) is:—‘‘An Rustow sandte Lassalle noch einen Brief ab, aus dessen 
Eingange wir eine Stelle auslassen, durch die Riistow, um in Lassalle’s Namen von 
Helenen Besitz zu ergreifen, zu Etwas ermachtigt wird, das nicht mit den gewohnlichen 
Ansichten von reiner Liebe im Einklange steht, ausserdem auch wegen des Pressgesetzes 
nicht druckfahig ist.’ 
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straightway fired off at Herr D. a most offensive letter. Herr D. 
replied by first placing himself at Colonel Riistow’s disposal, then 
explaining the circumstances under which, before answering the 
Countess’s note, his daughter had thought it right to acknowledge 
it, but refusing on behalf of his wife and daughter to have anything 
to say to her. Riistow, in very uncourteous terms, let the matter 
drop (August 24th). 

Lassalle now returned from Munich to Geneva, with Dr. Hanle, 
and applied, in unexceptionable terms, to Herr von D. for an inter- 
view. It was granted, and lasted several hours. Lassalle insisted 
that coercion or violence had been exercised on Helene. The father 
denied both positively, and a woman-cook, named by Lassalle as the 
source of the reports of violence, denied this equally. Herr von 
D. refused Lassalle’s truly extravagant request that he might have 
a fortnight to visit her unhindered; but agreed that, if she would 
herself consent, Lassalle might speak with her alone, or in the 
presence of some third person, who should not hinder the freedom 
of their conversation, for two hours at least before the proposed 
notarial interview. The young lady was accordingly requested so 
to do by Riistow and Hianle, who drew up a formal minute of the 
conversation (August 26th). Were it not for its tragical sequel, the 
effect of this quasi-judicial winding-up of a love-affair would be that 
of broad farce. Helene appeared to them “ perfectly free mentally,” 
and “showed rather cold scorn and conventional cheerfulness than 
even the trace of any soul-struggle undergone or proceeding.” When 
told of what Lassalle asked, she replied —“‘ Why? I know what he 
wants; I am sick of the thing.” She was reminded of her oaths: 
“Oaths! I didn’t swear;” of her acts: ‘True, but that was only 
in the first moment.” Riistow told her she seemed afraid of the 
conversation: she denied it, but said it would be ‘quite useless.” 
Hanle observed (a delicious naiveté) that although Lassalle had asked 
for two hours’ talk, if he found her in this mind he would himself 
break it off. She smiled, and said, “ Lassalle speaks willingly and 
much; the two hours would scarcely be enough.” Riistow repre- 
sented to her that she herself admitted having deeply wronged 
Lassalle, and that she therefore owed him a reparation. ‘To his 
vanity?” she again said with a smile; and she ended by telling 
Hianle that she would give him her reply in writing. 

But Lassalle did not wait for it. On receiving Riistow and 
Hinle’s minute he flew into the most violent rage, “ran about in 
the room like a wounded tiger, tore out his hair with both hands,” 
declaring he must be revenged. Hianle at once hastily decamped, 
writing to Herr von D. that both his daughter’s note and any further 
official action in the matter would henceforth be superfluous. Lassalle 
sent off a note to Herr von D., speaking in disgraceful terms of 
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his daughter as an abandoned --—, whom he could no longer think 
of dishonouring himself by marrying, and challenging him to give 
satisfaction to him for all the insults which he had received from 
him. He sent another note, with extracts of the most offensive 
passages of the former, to Count von R. (Be it remembered that he 
had been hitherto a hot opponent of duelling). The young man took 
up the challenge. The duel took place with pistols, on the 28th of 
August, 1864, near Carrouge, one of the suburbs of Geneva, at about 
half-past seven in the morning. Count von R. fired first, Lassalle 
immediately afterwards, but only to fall, shot through the bowels. 
The best doctors were called in, but could do nothing. His suffer- 
ings were dreadful, and 24 grains of morphia in three hours gave 
no relief. On the 29th he re-executed his will. From the 29th 
to the 30th he still recognised his friends. He could not bear the 
Countess to be away, and must have her hand in his as he lay. He 
died on the 31st. 

Had the circumstances of Lassalle’s death been accurately known 
from the first, it seems difficult to believe that the utter selfishness of 
his last intrigue would not have greatly impaired his influence. But 
they were designedly kept secret. - Upwards of four thousand persons 
were present at the funeral ceremonies at Geneva, distinguished 
“Reds” of many nations delivering orations. The body itself, em- 
balmed, was carried away by Countess Hatzfeldt to Germany, who 
had funeral processions organised at the various stopping-places, and 
intended to have the body itself buried at Berlin. But at Cologne 
two Prussian police officers, in the name of the family of the deceased, 
took possession of it, in spite of the vehement protests of the Countess, 
and, under police charge, it was thereupon conveyed to Berlin, thence 
to Breslau, and there buried, without any ceremony, in the presence 
of a large police force, within the parish cemetery, where it lies now 
beneath a monument inscribed with an epitaph from the pen of 
Professor Béckh. Meanwhile a codicil to Lassalle’s will had recom- 
mended the “ Labour League” to elect B. Becker as his successor 
in the Presidency, which was done accordingly. And to prevent 
Lassalle’s death from breaking up the party—it is B. Becker’s own 
account—he instituted commemoration services (fodtenfeiern) in 
Lassalle’s honour, in order to kindle a sham religious fanaticism. 
The alternative was, he tells us, to let the whole results of the agita- 
tion fail, or to save them “ by transferring it to the domain of faith.” 
Other enlightened men of the party shared his view. At Hagen a 
speaker at one of these commemorations openly told his audience 
that the great bulk of mankind being accustomed from their youth 
up to “idol-worship,” the Social-Democratic party itself needs for a 
time such a bond of union. The pious fraud took. At several of 
these celebrations words were heard, says b. Becker, which “ very 
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strongly reminded one of the Christian myth of the crucifixion and 
resurrection of the Saviour.” At Dresden a cigar-maker named 
Richter thus appealed to his audience :—“ Lassalle came down from 
the highest height of knowledge; for us he endured hardship, scorn, 
and calumny ; and would you hesitate to join our agitation for the 
salvation of yourselves and of your children?” In Augsburg the 
author of the Lassalle oration spoke of ‘the salvation of the people 
having been destined to a man of the seed of Judah.” In Bremen 
another reminded his audience that Heinrich Heine had recognised 
in Lassalle at nineteen “ the Messiah of the century.”” In prose and 
verse Ferdinand Lassalle continues to be exalted. He is the “ mighty 
Titan” who “never dies,” who “frees us from darkness and error, 
who has brought light into the wilderness of our times.” His words 
proclaim as though from heaven—*“ Death never destroys my king- 
dom, so long as the earth revolves.” When once the hour strikes, 
“then rises from the grave his mighty spirit, and bears victorious the 
free banner before us.” Along the Rhine, we are assured, many a 
worker will not yet believe that Lassalle is dead, but only that he 
has withdrawn himself for a time, “to return again in new glory, 
and, after the manner of the Son of man, at the last day to judge the 
quick and the dead.” For, indeed, as B. Becker drily remarks, many 
working men “ believed that Lassalle had died for them.” And it is 
in order to break up a “religious form” no longer suited to the 
growth of the Social-Democratic party that the former professes to 
have written his “ Revelations.” 

I have no quarrel with either half, nor yet with the whole, 
of the designation “Social-Democrat.”' I fully believe that the 
Social-Democratic party in Germany contains many sincere and 
earnest men. But it is surely a terrible curse to a party or a class 
when it has no better hero, still more Messiah, than a Ferdinand 
Lassalle—a man, to use the words of a German friend, “ one of the 
cleverest and most interesting you can well imagine, but putrid to 
the core in selfish ambition and rouédom.” The history of the 
Social-Democratic party since his death is a sickening one. It has 
split into several fractions, the most important of them led by a man 
of learning and noble birth—Dr. Schweizer, otherwise Baron von 
Schweizer—of whom it is sufficient to say that he has been twice 
sentenced for infamous offences, which, indeed, the law of Germany 
seems to treat with singular mildness, since we only hear of a fort- 
night’s imprisonment as the penalty inflicted for them. Yet, although 
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(1) Which term must not be considered as equivalent to ‘ Socialist.”’ Lassalle never 
called himself a Socialist, but always claimed to be a strict political economist; and 
though, for instance, differing from Ricardo, speaks of him as an adversary to whom he 
would stand “hat in hand.” Like his teacher, Karl Marx, he seldom misses an oppor- 
tunity of slighting Proudhon, with whom, as before observed, he has nevertheless 
many analogies and points of contact. 
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the various fractions are at daggers-drawn with each other—although 
the establishment of direct universal suffrage has had by no means 
the effect which Lassalle predicted in handing the State over to the 
working class—still Dr. Schweizer and other leading Social- Democrats 
sit in the Parliament. Count Bismarck has more than once coquetted 
with the party, several of its chiefs are strongly suspected to be in 
his pay; and the sixty thousand professed Lassallians give no idea of 
the extent of sway of the views which Lassalle sought to propagate, 
and which are held for gospel truth by too many honest working 
men. In the large manufacturing towns it is difficult for any but a 
Social-Democrat to obtain a hearing on questions intimately affecting 
the interests of the class. In Austria the Social-Democratic party is 
all but predominant. Lassallian principles are spreading from the 
German race to the Latin; they have been introduced amongst our- 
selves, chiefly through the agency of the man to whom indeed they 
can in great measure be traced, Dr. Karl Marx. But our sturdy 
English habits of self-help will probably in the main hinder them 
from doing much mischief. In the face of our great amalgamated 
trade societies, even more than of our great co-operative stores, it 
becomes a joke to tell our working men that they can do nothing to 
help themselves, and must wait for State aid. Nor has England 
strayed so far away from all sense of right and wrong as to be per- 
pared to fall down and worship Messiah Lassalle. 


J. M. Luptow. 
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‘SIR G. C. LEWIS AND LONGEVITY. 


Tue late Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, after waging war on Early Roman 
history, on the interpretation of hieroglyphics, on Pheenician voyages 
of discovery, and apparently on the antiquity of the human race, 
at length announced the opinion (shared, it is said, by one of the 
most eminent physicians now living) that no one, or hardly any one, 
ever reaches the age of 100. It may not be amiss to preface the 
following remarks on Longevity with a few words as to the reasons 
which led this great thinker to accept the general proposition, and as 
to how far he came to admit the existence of exceptions. His 
researches concerning this matter were chiefly confined to the last 
few months of his life ; hence his opinions were still in their growth, 
and had not yet acquired the fixity of time. Their latest phase, 
therefore, even if there is little to be said about it, has a special 
value as compared with any earlier phases; and perhaps a brief 
notice of a conversation with him, that occurred a day or two before 
he left London for the last time, may have at any rate a biographical 
interest. 

It may conduce to clearness, if we begin by stating the grounds 
of the anti-centenarian theory, repeating those grounds substantially 
as Sir G. Lewis expressed them, but throwing them into a fuller and 
more connected form than a mere report of the conversation would 
allow. That theory, as we need scarcely explain, rests in the main 
on the fact that the alleged instances of extreme age seem, like ghost 
stories, to fly the light. They occur chiefly among the lower classes, 
where it is not always easy to examine them. Such an examination 
may indeed in some instances be made by a reference to the register; 
but unfortunately at the time when persons now very old were in 
their infancy, nay, at all times previous to the year 1837, the regis- 
tration was on a most unsatisfactory footing. Although the Act, 
that was in operation before that year, professed in its title to pro- 
vide registers of birth as well as baptism, it really contemplated 
registers of baptism only—that is, of baptism according to the rites 
of the Established Church. Thus, even respecting Churchmen of 
great or of middle age, our information is insufficient ; respecting 
Catholics and Dissenters, it is zero. Further, the testimony of regis- 
tration must in some cases be received with caution ; not so much 
through any risk of the registers having been tampered with, as 
through the occasional difficulty of identifying the persons, especially 
if the district be populous and the name common. In inquiries 
respecting persons in a better condition of life, the obstacles are less 
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serious. Such persons have generally been baptized very shortly 
after their birth, and can often tell in what parish; there is less chance 
of confusion as to their identity, in proportion as they are more 
likely to have either an uncommon surname, an uncommon Christian 
name, or a plurality of Christian names; they can, not unfrequently, 
appeal to documentary evidence, such as that of letters and deeds; 
and, if they confirm the assertions by repeating their early recollec- 
tions, it is perhaps fair to give them credit for that comparative dis- 
inclination to lying which is attributed to the higher classes, even 
by Mr. Mill. With regard to persons who belong to what, for want 
of a better name, we must call the aristocratic classes, the means of 
verification are yet more accessible. These persons have often a large 
correspondence ; not a few of their letters may have been kept; and 
their whole life is, in a sense, before the world ; in many cases, too, 
there is a short cut to the information required, through the Peerage 
or Baronetage. It might, therefore, be expected that the fact of 
extreme longevity would be most readily established by instances 
derived from the middle, and especially from the higher, classes. 
But it is certainly singular that, in the middle and higher classes, 
instances of this sort seem determined not to present themselves. 
There are doubtless occasions on which, from all classes alike, cases 
may seem to be adduced of undoubted authenticity, as they are said 
to be proved by an examination of the register. But, in fact, the 
register in question is often found to be the register, not of birth or 
baptism, but of death, and merely to contain the record of age which 
is derived from the friends of the deceased, and which will probably 
make its way unquestioned on to the tombstone. To such a record 
Sir George attached but little value. For experience has shown that 
statements as to the great antiquity of certain individuals are made 
with the same reckless audacity as statements respecting the great 
antiquity of historic families ; and we might, in the phraseology of 
a certain school of thinkers, have inferred that this would be so, for 
reasons which, if not antecedent to such experience, are in a certain 
sense independent of it. Men of extreme age have their full share 
of the appetite for the marvellous; they have mostly, to a great 
extent, lost their memories, and their contemporaries, who might 
have corrected them, have either lost their memories also, or more 
probably have passed away ; and, above all, the natural temptation 
of very old men is not to understate, but to exaggerate their age, as 
they find that they can thus furnish a better excuse for their growing 
infirmities and defects; and that, like old misers who never give up 
hoarding, they can by this means attract an interest at a time of life 
when in general to attract interest is not easy. 

Having thus been compelled, with the view of exhibiting the 
grounds of the theory, to make a digression, and, in a manner, to 
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enlarge on the text of Sir G. Lewis’s remarks, we may, in giving 
some illustrations, adhere to that text more literally. Several of the 
familiar instances of reputed longevity, such as Thomas Parr and 
Lady Desmond, were brought forward ; but their evidence appeared 
to Sir George to be wholly inconclusive. He was also asked about 
Lady Blakiston, whose son, being himself an octogenarian, was said 
to have died of a cold caught at her funeral; on this example special 
stress was laid, as the chances of exaggeration were less, only a few 
months having elapsed since the circumstance had occurred. Sir 
George Lewis was of opinion, that Lady Blakiston had probably just 
reached the age of 100; but he remarked that even she seems to 
have exaggerated her age by a year; for the age that was claimed 
for her would not tally with the statement which she was in the 
habit of making, that she had been born in the same month with 
George IV.; and it was less likely that she should have been 
deceived about a coincidence of this sort than about the mere 
number of her years. There were, however, a few cases of cen- 
tenarianism which seemed to him more thoroughly made out; there 
were especially one or two persons (women in Scotland, if we 
remember rightly), whom he believed to have attained to the age of 
102 or 103. A case was further mentioned of a negress named 
Louisa Truxo, who is stated in an old number of the “ Annual 
Register ” to have been then alive at 175. The present writer added 
the case of another negress, whom two of his friends saw in Antigua 
in the year 1846, and whose age they variously report at 113 and 
136 ; at any rate, the oldest persons in the place spoke of her then 
as having been old when they were children, and yet she seemed to 
be in good health, and, indeed, she had walked some distance on the 
occasion in question. Sir George said that he was aware that there 
were extraordinary stories about the age of negroes; but he 
attributed those stories to the backwardness of such persons in 
civilisation, and the difficulty of sifting the evidence concerning 
them ; he thought it probable that people occasionally reached the 
age of 100, but that no one could possibly live to 110. 

Such is a short and imperfect statement of the latest phase of Sir 
G. Lewis’s speculations; he regarded something between 100 and 
110 as the ne plus ultra of human life. We have heard such a 
calculation objected to as arbitrary, cutting short as it does man’s 
capacity of living; if there are certainly cases of men reaching the 
age of 95 and 100, why (it is said) should we be so hard of belief 
respecting cases of 110 and 115? It is manifest, however, that such 
reasoning cannot be carried on ad infinitum, and that we cannot by 
insensible degrees be called upon to admit with readiness cases of 
(say) 130 or 140. In other words, Sir G. Lewis’s limit may or may 
not be the right one; but a limit there must be somewhere. Indeed, 
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the line, as ultimately drawn by him, is free from a sort of negative 
objection, which may be applied to the line as drawn by some others. 
A few persons (among whom he, as we have seen, was at one time 
included) have regarded 100 years as the utmost boundary of human 
life; while others, comprising Haller, place the boundary at 200 
years. Both these extreme opinions may excite suspicion, and that not 
merely on account of their being extreme. A son at a public dinner, 
when proposing the health of his father, expressed a hope that he 
might live to 100. ‘ Why limit me there ?” interrupted the parent. 
Such an ejaculation was no doubt mainly prompted by the sort of 
reluctance that many of us feel to our lives being thus hedged in by 
an impassable barrier. But sentiments of the kind may sometimes 
be further connected with a doubt as to the grounds on which the 
most obvious of numbers should be chosen as the exact limit of life. 
A member of a small exclusive class may of course be the fittest man 
in the commonwealth to fill an important post; but somehow one is 
always disposed to scrutinise with jealousy the motives of such a 
selection. Just so, there is no reason whatever in the numbers them- 
selves why either 100 years or 200 years should not exactly mark the 
utmost limit of our age; only, one is tempted to inquire whether it 
is as the result of any determinate process of calculation that the 
preference is given, not to any ordinary number, whether a multiple 
of ten or not, but to what may be called a very round number. The 
limit, as set by Sir G. Lewis at a few years above the century, is at 
any rate not liable to any criticism of this sort. Before quitting his 
speculations altogether, we will add, or rather repeat, a remark 
suggested by them as to the reputed instances of longevity to which 
most value is to be attached. In default of certain documentary 
evidence, the greatest credit, as we have seen, is due to the cases 
of persons who are near to us in time, space, and civilisation, who 
can recall, not merely dates and numbers, but events, or whose social 
station may have been in any sense conspicuous. Bearing this in 
mind, we will pass in review a few alleged cases, drawn from various 
sources, and differing widely from each other as to the degree of 
their credibility. 

We need hardly include in our list alleged cases which can be 
shown to be the result of either error or fraud. Two curious instances 
of this sort have lately been made known to the public.’ One is at 
Chave Priory in Worcestershire, where the truly patriarchal age of 
309 is recorded on a tombstone. It is said—on what authority we 
cannot guess—that the chiseller, with a simplicity which, one would 
fear, must sometimes have brought him into trouble, imagined that 
39 (30 + 9) should be written 309. Various other conjectures 
might be made; as, that 30 was at first engraved instead of 39, and that 


(1) Quarterly Review, No. 247, p. 181. 
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309 arose from the correction ; or that, at a later period, some wag, 
espying an accidental interval in the inscription, availed himself of 
the blank space to make 309 out of 30 or 39. The second instance 
is of the last description, where some one, finding on a tombstone 
the great age of 107, added to the marvel by making it 207, just as 
with not less ease and effect he might have made it 1107. These 
examples, however, are scarcely relevant, unless it be as showing 
how easily error may arise in what Mr. Carlyle has called “ tomb- 
stone information,” and Pope has called “sepulchral lies.” We 
will go on to other examples, where, even if the existence of ex- 
aggeration be scarcely less evident, the sources of it are less apparent. 
Some rather startling cases are cited on high authority.’ It is said 
(and the instances are not quoted as fabulous) that “ Buchanan informs 
us that one Lawrence arrived at the great age of 140 by force of 
temperance and labour; and Spotswood mentions one Kentigern, 
afterwards called St. Mongah or Mungo, who lived to 185 by the 
same means.” We have already referred to the case of Lady Desmond, 
for whose 140 years many persons think that there is evidence. It 
is remarkable that one hardly ever hears of Lady Eccleston who, 
during a considerable portion of her life, must have been Lady 
Desmond’s contemporary,” who was also a countess, also an inhabi- 
tant of Ireland, and who is said to have reached the yet greater age 
of 143. The case of the two Irish countesses may excite the same 
kind of suspicion as is excited by the existence of the two sets of 
trigemini of about equal age, and with names very similar to each 
other, in the Roman and Alban armies. We cannot expend our 
space on a mere detail of the names of persons with marvellous ages, 
that occur in annual registers; such as Colonel Thomas Winslow 
(another Irishman), who, it is said, lived to 146; or James Bowels, 
who reached 152; or Margaret Forster and her daughter, who are 
reported to have been both alive in 1771, and of the ages respectively 
of 136 and 104. Agnes Milburne, it is stated, “after bringing up a 
numerous offspring, and being obliged, through extreme indigence, 
to pass the latter part of her life in St. Luke’s workhouse, yet 
reached her 106th year in that sordid, unfriendly situation.” 
“ Elizabeth Alexander, who resided many years in Hanway Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, in the year 1810, when past the age of 108, 
would, when walking in the street, if looked after, quickly turn to 
observe if any part of her dress was in disorder, or accidentally 
soiled ; and frequently has walked to Camden Town, a distance of 
nearly two miles, to visit some friends who resided there.” * 

About the same time Mrs. Heath, aged 119, is said to have 
died, an educated person, who recollected perfectly the landing 

(1) “Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ sud voce “ Abstinence.” 


(2) She died in 1691; “ Annual Register for 1786,” part ii. p. 62. 
(8) Page 65. (4) Caulfield’s “‘ Remarkable Persons,”’ vol. i. p. 148. 
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of William III. M. Flourens' assures us that an official document, 
lately published in Russia, mentions an old soldier, who, at the 
beginning of this century, died at the age of 168. He remembered 
having fought at Pultowa in 1709— indeed, if his age is correctly 
given, he might have been expected to recall something earlier. He 
left four sons, ranging in age from 82 to 96, who lived in a small 
farm, which had been given to the father by Catherine II. There is 
another instance given by M. Flourens, to which we are inclined to 
attach more importance. Delpeuch, the oldest man in the French 
army, died several years ago at the age, as is reported, of 120. He 
fought at Fontenoy, where he and some of his companions bowed to 
the English, and requested them to fire first. The same inclination 
to fanfaronnade followed him through life. At 120 he expressed a 
desire to re-enter the army, rather to the surprise of the officer, who 
was in search of recruits less advanced in years. It is added that the 
extrait mortuaire fully establishes Delpeuch’s age. One would be glad 
to know from what sources the extrait mortuaire iscompiled. Must it 
be founded on evidence derived from a register of births? or may it, as 
its name might suggest, be merely dependent on the memory or inven- 
tion of the friends of the deceased? In any case, the recollection of 
Fontenoy is remarkable. Delpeuch is said to have died some years 
before 1857; but, with whatever latitude we interpret the phrase, 
“some years” (quelques années), he must at his death have been a 
very old man, if he served as a soldier in 1745. The four cente- 
narians of whom we have last spoken seem to have confirmed their 
statements as to their age, by appealing to their remembrance of 
occurrences long past. 

Our next instance shall be one, concerning which no such appeal 
is recorded; but, on the other hand, it is drawn from a better class 
of society than most of the preceding cases, and, what is much more 
important, there appears to be documentary evidence respecting it. 
Curmel,” like Delpeuch, belonged to the French army. He was an 
officer under Louis XIII., and he received the cross of St. Louis from 
Louis XV. He became an officer in 1636, and died ninety years 
later, in 1726.2 It is not very clear, nor is it very important, 
whether his reputed age was 111 or 114. We will now mount yet 
higher in the social scale, by going from an officer to an archbishop. 
The “Annual Register” for 1786 speaks of Cardinal de Salis, 


(1) “De la Longévité Humaine,’’ p. 267. (2) Ibid., p. 264. 

(3) The 90 years from the beginning of his service reminds us of the case of an 
old woman, who used to speak of herself as having been a housemaid at Raby, 90 or 
100 years before. In connection with this case, we may mention that of Thomas 
Ingall, who lies buried near Battle Abbey. He claimed to be 120. He was seen by 


persons now living. It is asserted that he increased his family at little short of 100 
years of age. 
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Archbishop of Seville, who recorded with some detail his diet and 
mode of life, and who said that, by being old when young, he found 
himself young when old. He had died very recently at the age of 110 
years, 8 months, and 14 days. It certainly requires an effort to think 
that these figures, published as they were at the time, can have 
been merely given at random; for one is struck by their ambitious and 
rather pedantic minuteness, and one feels that they must then, if 
erroneous, have been liable to correction, owing to the prominent 
and public character of the Cardinal’s position. Again, we under- 
stand that it is certain that, fifteen or twenty years ago, there was in 
the noblesse at Paris a lady who was unquestionably very old, and 
whose age was currently estimated at 115 years. Here there was no 
sort of ostentation, and therefore, it might be thought, no inclination 
to exaggerate. Still, the only direct evidence of which we are aware, 
in confirmation of what was announced, was that her husband had 
been gentilhomme to Louis XV. This would of itself prove very 
little, especially if there was much difference between his age and 
hers. Once more, we have been told that the late Lord Onslow (who 
died in 1827) had seen in his youth a very old pensioner, named 
D’Argenton, who- had been a drummer boy present at the execu- 
tion of Charles I.; and it is said to be ascertained that there was 
then a drummer boy of that name, and that he lived to the age of 
106. What foundation there may be for this incident we cannot 
tell; but, as we have given it, it is certainly inexact, and so inexact 
that we hardly see how it can admit of correction. The late Lord 
Onslow, according to “ Burke’s Peerage,” was born in 1754, 105 
years after the king’s execution. Unless, therefore, the drummer 
boy lived to upwards of 120, it is evident that Lord Onslow, being 
of an age to take notice and remember, could not possibly have 
seen him. 

More conclusive in appearance, but not more conclusive in fact, 
are the statistics which have been collected at various times, and 
which purport to show what proportion of persons, living in certain 
districts, have attained to extreme old age. A census, to which Lord 
Bacon attaches some importance, was made, under Vespasian, of the 
inhabitants of the part of Italy between the Apennines and the river 
Po. It was affirmed that there were in that district 124 persons of 
the age of at least 100, including 70 persons of at least 110. It 
need, however, hardly be pointed out that in the Roman empire there 
were no registers of birth, so that the age of each centenarian had to 
be taken on his own ipse dizit. The same remark will probably to 
the full extent apply to a Russian census, which announced that there 
were at one time in the empire centenarians to the number of 1,063. 
But one might expect it to be otherwise, with such calculations as 
those in the Carlisle tables; in these, at any rate, one might look 
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for facts resting on evidence of a substantial kind. According 
to those tables the age of 100 is reached by 9 persons out of every 
10,000 that are born,’ that is, by nearly 1 in 1,000. Whatever 
authority there may be for this calculation, it seems to have one 
feature in common with the others. It proves a great deal too much. 
In the present state of knowledge, even the most unflinching advo- 
cate of the centenarian theory would make a somewhat less liberal 
allowance. What one is really made to feel is the singular ease with 
which reports of this nature spring up; and less evidence is furnished 
of the extreme age of many old persons than of their extreme 
mendacity. 

In the account’ from which the above statistics of the Russian 
census are derived, a circumstance is mentioned significant in itself, 
and significant also in the feeling which it seems to excite. It is 
related, with something akin to surprise, that centenarians, abundant 
in other parts of the empire, are wanting in Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. In fact, the old and the new capital are probably the parts of 
Russia most civilised and most accessible to serious investigation ; 
why then should we wonder at their atmosphere being unfavourable 
to very extreme old age? One might as well share in the naiveté 
with which Cicero comments on the prolonged silence of the oracles 
among his enlightened contemporaries; or in the embarrassment of 
certain spiritualists at the reluctance of the spirits to perform their 
antics in broad daylight and in courts of justice; or in the regret of 
certain Catholics, that the present age, so prodigal of scientific 
marvels, should yet be so barren of miracles. 

The newspapers have lately announced, that there is now on the 
American pension-list a single veteran of the War of Independence, 
and that he has voted at the election of every president from Wash- 
ington to Grant; and, in contrast to this, it is added that there are 
on the same lists 888 widows of such veterans. Doubtless it may be 
so; but we own that we wish that this congregation of elders were 
on our side of the Atlantic. Even in England, pensioners have 
been known to continue beyond death a vicarious existence, and to 
live on by proxy; and it is said that favourite cats, which have been 
supported by bequests, have sometimes had more than their nine 
lives. But we must explain that it was the two parts of the state- 
ment respecting the American survivors that startled us ;_it was not 
so much the contrast between those parts. The apparent disproportion 
between the one man and the 888 women is, we think, little more 
than apparent. Fifteen or twenty years would make a great differ- 


(1) It is fair to point out that in this case the question is not how many of 10,000 
persons are actually 100 years old, but how many of 1,000 persons that are born will 
ever live to that age. 

(2) Quoted in Flourens’s “ De la Longévité Humaine,” p. 267. 
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ence; and very young women will often marry elderly men, espe- 
cially when allured by a uniform or a pension. Also, the women in 
this case would rot have been, like the men, worn out by military 
hardships ; and women, in general, are apparently more long-lived 
than men, and are certainly not more accurate. 

It will be seen that the above instances have been taken at random 
from various sources, and that no special reference has been made to 
any collection of instances, such as that in Bailey’s “Records of 
Longevity.” In this work, there is a promiscuous assemblage of 
examples of longevity, extending almost in each case to centena- 
rianism, an assemblage which occupies 340 pages, there being some- 
times more than fifteen cases in each page. We have felt some 
hesitation in availing ourselves much of this repertory of senile 
phenomena, not merely because in doing so we should only be 
retailing what is ready-made, and giving at second-hand what the 
book itself gives at first-hand; but also because there is, in parts of 
the collection, something concerning which we own that we feel 
misgivings. Very extraordinary incidents are related by dozens, 
and it is only very rarely that we can detect the faintest sign of 
incredulity. Nor does the revision of the work seem to us to 
indicate such extra pains as to make up for this excess of belief. 
For instance, we read in the introduction a remarkable circumstance 
relating to Fluellyn, Prince of Glamorgan (sic); nor is any light 
thrown on the date either of the prince or of the principality. 
Further on, we hear of Fluellyn Pryce, of Glamorgan, aged 101 ; 
and it is hard to avoid a suspicion that the two may have been one 
and the same person. Still, the compilation of which we speak, 
however much open to criticism in parts, is the work of a medical 
man, and is, on all accounts, entitled to respect ; and we will endea- 
vour to select a few of the more remarkable cases, premising always 
that we do not vouch for their correctness. The Rev. Peter Alley, 
of Dunamoni, in Ireland, died in 1763, aged 111; he did the duty of 
his church till within a few days of his death ; and he was the father 
of thirty-three children. Joseph Budge lived to the age of 107; 
shortly before his death, he had a new set of nails and teeth. Mrs. 
Barrett died, aged 116; the winter before her death, she was on a 
ladder, mending the thatch of her cottage roof. Mr. and Mrs. 
Coterell died within a few hours of each other, at the ages of 120 
and 115 respectively ; they had been married (and without quarrel- 
ling) ninety-eight years. Owen Duffy lived to 122; at 116 he 
married a third wife, by whom he had a son and daughter; between 
his eldest and youngest son there was an interval of eighty-eight 
years. Francis Hongo, consul for the Venetians at Smyrna, died 
1702, aged 113. ‘He was five times married, and had forty-nine 
children born to him. It is related that when about 100 years old 
his white hair fell off, and was succeeded by a crop of its original 
colour, and that he cut two teeth at 112.” Mary Jones lived to 100, 
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being only 2 feet 8 inches in height, and much deformed. Margaret 
Krasiowna, a Pole, married her third husband when she was 94; 
Eaton says that she bore this husband two sons and a daughter, the 
circumstance being proved by the parish register. Philip Laroque 
went to bed intoxicated at least two nights every week, till he was 
100 years old; at 92 he cut four new teeth. Margaret M‘Dowal 
died aged 106; “she married and survived thirteen husbands.” 
John Rovin, a Hungarian, in 1741 died, aged 172, and his wife in 
the same year, aged 164. They had been man and wife 148 years ; 
at the time of their decease their youngest son was 116. Elspeth 
Watson lived to 115, being only 2 feet 9 inches in height. Thomas 
Whittington, who lived to 104, was a habitual drunkard; he “ never 
took any other liquids, as*liquids, into his stomach than ardent spirit 
—London gin; of which compound, until within a fortnight of his 
death, he took from a pint to a pint and a half daily.” Zartan, a 
Hungarian, lived to 189; he was apparently (and no wonder) born 
in the same neighbourhood as Rovin. 

We have set ourselves to the task of inquiring as to the evi- 
dence concerning some reputed centenarians, who are now, or have 
lately been, alive in the United Kingdom ; and we must own that 
our efforts have not been very successful. We heard, for example, 
some rather confident assertions as to the evidence respecting an old 
woman at Killesher, not far from Enniskillen, who is said to be 
110. But we cannot make out that her age is proved by register ; 
it seems to rest on her authority, and on that of other old people, 
her juniors. We can, however, give a case respecting which there 
is far better evidence, but which is instructive as showing how 
much uncertainty there is touching most of these inquiries. There 
is an old woman at Hardwicke, in Gloucestershire, who states her 
age to be 102. She thinks she was 30 when married. She 
is proved to have been married in 1796, so this would make her 
age not 102, but 103. On the other hand, she was not baptized before 
1770. And, therefore, one has to choose between the supposition of 
her being only 98, and the supposition of her baptism having been 
postponed for two or three years after birth, a delay which we under- 
stand to have been not uncommon among the lower classes in that 
neighbourhood. Again, we are assured that at Cheadle, near Alton 
Towers, there lived, some twenty or thirty years ago, a very old 
brother and sister, named Collis. Their cottages were a quarter of a 
mile apart, hers at the top and his at the bottom of a hill; and he 
trudged up the hill daily to pay her a visit. At last, one of them 
died, and the other, in grief, died shortly afterwards. According to 
their own account, his ultimate age was 99 and hers 103. The 
register being referred to, it was found that these numbers were 
correct ; but that they had been given the wrong way, the brother 
being in fact the elder. Such an examination of the register would 
seem to place the narrative above suspicion. But it must be owned 
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that the mistake was a very odd one; and there is something about 
the whole story which makes us wish that the incident could have 
been somewhat more recent. 

It is now time to dismiss doubtful cases, and to see whether there 
are not any, regarding which the certainty is absolute. Some few, 
though very few, such cases there probably are. We understand 
that there is, or was very lately, in the Chelsea or Greenwich 
Hospital, a pensioner who had passed the century by some years, and 
whose age was proved by the date of his entering the service. The 
well-known case of Miss Baillie (sister of the eminent Dr. Baillie) 
seems also to be beyond dispute. Another very well attested and 
satisfactory instance is that of Mr. Shuldham of Marthesham Hall, 
near Eye, who took the chair at the dinner given to his tenants on 
his 100th birthday, and who lived a year or two subsequently. 
Again, there is an old woman now living at Hawarden, who is proved 
to have been married in March, 1790. She feels confident that she 
was then 28, but of this there is no written proof. If she is not 
mistaken in this, she must be in her 107th or 108th year. In any 
case, however, she is over 102; for she was baptized on the Ist of 
March, 1767. Her maiden name was unfortunately Davies, one of 
the commonest in Wales. We think, however, that the chance of a 
mistake as to the person is exceedingly small; and, barring this 
chance, the case is of course conclusive. Lastly, we will rank among 
the centenarians a lady now living, who is (or was when we heard) 
only in her 100th year, but who has made up for the deficiency by 
being the mother of 22 children. Maturos largimur honores. 

Having now disposed of our chief examples, past and present, 
certain, doubtful, and fabulous, we will revert to the general question. 
And first we will inquire as to some of the causes, rational or fanciful, 
to which from time to time length of days has been assigned. We 
remember reading an account of a popular delusion, regarding the 
cause of some malady: in that account it was remarked, how strong 
is the propensity, on the part of invalids, to single out some obvious 
circumstance in their condition, to which, in spite of all science and 
experience, they persist in referring their ailments. But, with a very 
different class of persons, there is a propensity yet stronger. In the 
case of those who have attained to.an unusually great age, or who 
have enjoyed exceptionally good health in an unhealthy occupation, 
nothing is more natural than that they should take to their own 
wisdom the credit of their happy condition, and should urge their 
crotchets on all the world. Such persons are sure to have ready 
listeners. Indeed, so common and so eager is the wish to discover 
some general cause—or, in Bacon’s phraseology, some form—for 
longevity, that speculations are not wanting concerning the traditional 
longevity of the patriarchs. Some of these speculations are curious. 
Lord Bacon himself seems to have thought that some art for pro- 
longing life was known to the ancicnts, but has been lost and is 
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therefore recoverable. In the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” on the 
other hand, it is suggested that the antediluvians kept restoring their 
vital powers by occasionally partaking of the tree of life, as the 
Homeric gods partook of ambrosia. Without stopping to inquire 
how, according to this latter theory, the patriarchs ever came to die, 
we may compare with it a no less ingenious theory of Buffon. That 
eminent naturalist was of opinion that, in early times, the earth was 
less solid and compact than it now is, and that gravitation only 
partially operated : there was, therefore, not the same limit to man’s 
increase in stature, and the consequent postponement of the period of 
maturity led to a postponement of the period of decay : as men were 
longer growing, they had also to be longer alive. One can hardly 
be wrong in applying to theorists of this sort the same criticism that 
Herodotus applies to certain theorists of his own time, who, being 
perplexed as to the sources and inundations of the Nile, took refuge 
in vague language about the unknown and distant ocean, and who 
thus, he continues, “by reasoning into the invisible, become irre- 
futable.” * 

But speculations as to the causes of the long life of ordinary men 
and women, if less curious than those that we have mentioned, are 
more instructive, or are, at any rate, less manifestly uninstructive. It 
is, for instance, worth remembering that the late Lord Combermere 
attributed in great measure the excellent health that he enjoyed 
through the whole of his life, in the heat of India and elsewhere, to 
his great moderation in the use, not merely of exciting drinks, but of 
drink of all descriptions.? Indeed, moderation of all sorts is a sound, 
though rather obvious lesson, which is very often inculcated by, and 
on the authority of, old people. We have spoken of St. Mongah or 
Mungo, whose abstinence is said to have kept him alive to the age 
of 185. Louis Carnaro, who, being born with a sickly constitution, 
lived to a great age, seemed to carry his moderation very far. He 
succeeded in making the yolk of an egg suffice for a meal, and at last 
even for two meals,*® All this is interesting in its way ; but one feels 
that it would be more valuable, if there were rather fewer persons 
who lived to be very old, while acting in a manner the very reverse. 
It would be easy, if it were not invidious, to name persons whose 
days in the Jand have been many, though they have been by no 
means moderate either in eating or in drinking. Without doing 
this, or going back to cases already referred to, we may quote the 
epitaph written on Brawn, a Cornish beggar :— 


(1) Among hypotheses of this class, we may include that of Cardan, who held that 
plants, as a rule, live less long than animals, simply because they take no exercise; also, 
the view of Hermippus, that old age is to be attained by constantly inhaling the breath 
of boys. 

(2) He also laid great stress on the fact that, even when quite a young man, he 
followed the advice and example of the old Lord Scarsdale, in wearing a tight belt 
habitually round his waist. 

(3) Flourens’s “ De la Longévité Humaine,” p. 17. 
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‘‘ Here Brawn the quondam beggar lies, 

Who counted by his tale 

Some sixscore winters, and above; 
Such virtue is in ale. 

Ale was his meat, his drink, his cloth, 
Ale did his death deprive : 

And could he still have drunk his ale, 
He had been still alive.” ! 

It should be added that the Macrobian ®thiopians, whom the 
Father of History represents as living half as long again as the rest 
of the world, were by no means despisers of wine. Their own diet, 
indeed, was boiled meat and milk. They were not surprised that the 
Persians, eating such “ filth” as bread, lived only to 80 years, instead 
of 120. But in wine they admitted that the Persians had the advan- 
tage : the life of the latter would, without wine, be even shorter than 
it was. In truth, the diversity of personal experience, like the dis- 
agreement of doctors, makes deciding difficult.? Talleyrand, during a 
considerable portion of his life, made it a point never to take meat 
more than once aday. Macklin,’ the centenarian actor, during the last 
sixty-seven years of his life, was careful, all medical rules notwithstand- 
ing, to eat whenever he felt the inclination, instead of taking regular 
meals. We further learn, from the “ Records of Longevity,” that, at 
the age of 80, in order to guard against rheumatism, he gave up the 
practice of sleeping in sheets, and ever after slept between blankets. 
The same work informs us that John Hussey, who lived to 116, took 
nothing for breakfast, during the last half century of his life, except 
balm tea sweetened with honey; also, that Judith Banister, during 
her last sixty years, lived on biscuit, bread, and apples; also, that the 
130 years, to which John de la Somet lived, have been ascribed to his 
being an inveterate smoker ; also, that John Wilson, who attained 
the age of 116, attached great importance to his having for forty years 
supped off roasted turnips; also, that Mrs. Lewson, who reached 
her 117th year, never washed, for fear of catching cold or some 
‘dreadful disorder,”’ but ‘‘ besmeared her face and neck all over with 
hogs’ lard, because that was soft and lubricating.” We have heard 
of a man who, alone amongst his colleagues, enjoyed the best possible 
health in an unhealthy manufacture, and who ascribed his good 
fortune to his daily practice of bathing in water as hot as he could 
bear it. It is needless to mention Parr’s pills; they almost remind 
one of the pills which, according to Horace Walpole, when a large 


(1) Caulfield’s “Remarkable Persons,” vol. iv. p. 245. Not long ago an old 
smuggler, said to be above 100, was asked by a certain peer to what he attributed his 
great age. He replied, “ Really, my lord, I can’t tell. I used to get my feet wet every 
day, and was drunk nearly every night.” 

(2) Doctors, who of all men should be most on their guard, are much too partial to 
hyperbolical forms of speech. One of the leading medical men of thirty years ago laid 
it down as a rule that “taking soup before dinner, and fruit after, is enough to destroy 


the stomach of an ostrich.” Do not numbers who live to be old do this habitually ? 
Are men with ostrich’s stomachs so common ? 


(3) Quarterly Review, No. 247, p. 191. 
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portion of London was in alarm at a prediction of an earthquake, a 
quack offered for sale as a security against it. 


There is, in the general question of longevity, another point on 
which we must now say a few words, namely, the distribution 
of long life among rich and poor. In forming a judgment with 
regard to the entire population, Sir G. C. Lewis, as we have seen, 
took the members of the higher classes as samples and specimens. 
We think he would have been of opinion, that they are favourable 
specimens, and have more than the average of long life. The causes 
of their advantage lie on the surface. They are not in want of neces- 
saries, nor in the anxiety to which such want gives rise; their habits, 
in the present state of public opinion, are, on the whole, both cleanly 
and temperate; they can command prompt medical attendance, so as 
to take their illnesses in the beginning; and many of them can avail 
themselves even of those most costly remedies, travelling, and perma- 
nent change of residence ; they have abundance of fresh air, and are 
rarely constrained to follow any very unhealthy occupation ; perhaps, 
too, wealth, so far as it brings education and self-restraint, may be in 
some degree a safeguard against the more glaring forms of impru- 
dence. Against this must doubtless be set the evils that may accrue 
from unseasonable hours, from neglect of diet, whether in respect of 
quantity or quality, from excitement, and, in some cases, from want of 
physical and excess of mental labour. Still, after every deduction 
has been made, there can be no reasonable doubt—and indeed expe- 
rience has proved—that the balance is on the side of wealth, or, at 
any rate, on the side of competence and ease. It would, however, 
appear that, through some remains of the old sentiment in favour of 
poverty, which is merely an excuse for the selfishness that does so 
little to relieve it, there is a general disinclination to give riches 
credit for what is due to them. Yet, that the richer classes are, on 
the whole, healthier, can be shown in many ways. It is, for example, 
incontestable that, by dint of constant care, and with the aid of the 
best medical advice, wealthy parents can often rear delicate children 
who could not possibly have been reared, if born to poverty. This 
circumstance of itself speaks volumes. It must, indeed, be admitted 
that the rearing of sickly children is not an unmixed boon to the 
community ; for the death of a sickly child is the death of the pro- 
bable father of a sickly race. On the strength of this undoubted fact, . 
it has been inferred, not, indeed, that sickly children should be disposed 
of in the summary way that Plato would have recommended, but 
that, as a matter of fact, our forefathers were a hardier and healthier 
set of men than we are; inasmuch as in their rude condition it was 
for the most part only the healthy—or, it should rather be said, the 
not very unhealthy—who grew up and married. 

This seems to us to be carrying the inference too far. The race of 
men might in some respects gain by the natural and accidental 
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removal of unhealthy individuals, just as the races of horses and 
dogs are improved by the artificial removal of such individuals; but 
no such improvement is to be expected from privations common to 
the healthy and the unhealthy. Any hardships, natural or artificial 
(including even the singular test to which, according to the story, 
all infants were subjected at Sparta), which, while falling on all 
alike, may seem to fortify the race by selection, will generally do 
more harm than good. Such hardships may destroy the weak; but 
they weaken the strong, or, at any rate, those who are only mode- 
rately strong ; and the race, on the whole, is a loser.’ 

In truth, if we are in search of a ready means of estimating the 
ordinary action of wealth on longevity, we have only to compare 
the average length of human life now with its average length some 
centuries ago. The interval, wide as it is, that divides us from our 
forefathers is wholly the result of wealth and civilisation ; and we 
may say, with exactness enough for our present purpose, that modern 
England is old England, with each class lifted up many degrees in 
the social scale. It is, of course, true that the mediwval landlord 
and farmer had many luxuries which the modern labourer has not; 
but it is evident, on the other hand, that many comforts, and the 
results of much medical knowledge, which not long since were 
beyond the reach of barons and kings, are in the nineteenth century 
accessible to peasants. On the whole, therefore, we may make a rough 
guess at the relative condition of rich and poor in respect of long life, 
by comparing society at large as it was and as it is. What, then, 
is the result of such a comparison? Respecting the average length 
of life under the Plantagenets and Tudors, we unfortunately know 
little or nothing. But Macaulay has laid before us some statistics 
of the latter days of the house of Stuart, which he has compared 
with statistics of our own day; and the extent of the change in 
mortality that has accompanied so comparatively slight a change in 
social conditions as that during the last two hundred years, may give 
some impression of the change that must have taken place since the 
Middle Ages. Macaulay was of opinion that the year 1685 was not 
more unhealthy than most years. In that year, one twenty-third of 
the population of London died. Now, or rather when he wrote his 

(1) In saying this, we must not be understood to echo a remark that has sometimes 
been made on Mr. Darwin’s celebrated theory of the “ struggle for existence.’ It has 
been objected to that theory, that no such struggle can account for the improvement of 
races, since the stronger races, while ousting the weaker races, would themselves be 
weakened by the contest, and would by degrees tend to degenerate. The answer to this 
objection we conceive to lie in the fact, noticed by Mr. Darwin, that mutilations are not 
hereditary. So far as the contest between races is one of starving out, it is not unlikely 
that, while the weaker races will die of famine, the stronger races may in some degree 
suffer from having been temporarily on short allowance. . But, so far, as the contest 
consists in the giving and the receiving of wounds, the stronger and higher races will 


not suffer much lasting damage; for, though the conquerors will individually sustain 


much hurt and ‘loss, it is probable that no very serious or permanent injury will be 
transmitted to their descendants, 
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history, this fraction was reduced to one-fortieth. He thought it 
probable that the decrease in the annual number of deaths was more 
marked in London than it would be in the country. But it should 
be borne in mind, on the other hand, that, the deaths spoken of 
having been in London, no part of the decrease can be due to the 
diminution of war. Some part of it may doubtless be referred to 
the decrease of the number of deaths by ordinary acts of violence; 
and a much larger part may be referred to the more careful nursing 
and bringing up of children. It is thus probable that the tendency 
of wealth and civilisation is, so to speak, rather to prevent men 
dying young than to make them live to be very old. The increase, 
during the last two centuries, of the number of persons of a very 
advanced age, in a given population, will hardly have been in pro- 
portion to the increase of the average duration of human life. But, 
from the greatness of the latter increase, must we not infer that there 
will have been some increase in the proportion of centenarians to the 
entire population? and, this being granted, must we not conclude 
further that centenarians will generally be proportionally more 
numerous in the higher social strata than in the lower ? 

We agree, then, with Sir G. Lewis, that, as regards longevity, 
the richer and more educated classes will probably be above par. But 
we cannot lay so much stress as he did, on the difficulty of proving 
cases of more than 103 or 104 years old, either among those classes, 
or in the comparatively few other instances concerning which the 
registers have been examined. We should as soon think of drawing 
the inference, if, in some winter of rather more than average coldness, 
the thermometer in England did not fall so low as zero, that there- 
fore all the testimony was false, which declared that they had ever 
been known to fall to that point. Persons of an extreme age are like 
some of the missing links in geology ; it would be only after minutely 
examining a very large area, that we could be justified in pro- 
nouncing against them. Men of 110 or 115 years of age may, for aught 
we know, be as rare phenomena as men of seven feet in height. If 
no person of this stature is to be found among those, whose names 
occur in the “ Peerage” and “Clergy List,” who would dream of 
inferring that such a giant has never been seen among men? We 
can measure height; and thus the existence of giants has been 
proved. But we cannot measure age; and ignorance, which so often 
makes men believe too much, may in this instance have impelled one 
or two men to believe too little. 

And now we must depart from a custom, that prevails among 
writers of articles, like the present. It is a common practice for 
papers on longevity to end with a homily on the evils of long life,— 
a homily which may tend to discourage a too eager pursuit of old 
age, and to comfort those who have small expectation of reaching it. 
“ Longa dies igitur quid contulit 2? Why all this coil about a few extra 
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years of profitless labour and sorrow?” The foundation of expressions 
of this sort will probably be the obvious one, namely, that old men 
have to sustain the loss both of friends and of faculties. As to the loss 
of friends, there can be no doubt that it must always be one of the 
greatest trials of long life. But, before condemning old age on the 
ground of the decay of faculties, we must point out a distinction. It 
is one thing to speak of this or that old person as having been fortu- 
nate, in that an accident or cold has preserved him from second child- 
hood. But it is another thing to represent the lot of those who live 
to be very old as one to be pitied, rather than envied. Some mythical 
persons, indeed, there may have been—such as Tithonus and the 
Wandering Jew and Swift’s Struldbugs—who, in the absence of 
health and vigour, were doomed to linger out a decrepit immortality; 
but we are not now speaking of such persons, nor of such persons 
in miniature. In the case of most men and women, it is by reason of 
strength that they live to fourscore or fivescore years; and surely 
such strength is, or has been, matter for congratulation. Persons 
who live to 90 or 100 have generally had better health at 50 than 
persons who die at 60 or 65. In fact, an old man must not be judged 
of by the fag-end of his career. Where we suppose a prolonged life, 
we must suppose also a prolonged youth. 

Such, however, though undoubtedly a general, is not a universal 
rule. The strongest men will certainly, as a class, be the longest 
livers. But history furnishes numerous examples of persons (such 
as Augustus Cesar, and Louis XV.) who, having been very delicate 
in youth, attained to an unexpected age ; and many people, from the 
circle of their own acquaintances, could give examples more numerous 
still. Indeed, so great and so successful is the care that many valetu- 
dinarians bestow on their health, and also so conspicuous are the 
occasional recoveries of patients despaired of by the doctors, that 
various phrases have become current, which ‘would seem to intimate 
that a delicate constitution is like a taper, which, for being less 
bright, burns all the longer; and almost that, by some law of com- 
pensation, sickly people in general have an immunity from early 
death. We sometimes, for instance, hear invalids spoken of as 
“never dying ;” and we often hear special apprehension expressed at 
the “ first illness” of a strong man. Is it not thought that the lot 
of robust persons, like the choice of Achilles, falls on a life, happy 
indeed, but short? Does not the current language imply that life is 
a sort of elastic string, which, when much drawn out, must part with 
breadth and thickness; or, to vary the metaphor, that it can only 
gain in extent of surface what it loses in fulness and depth? That 


there is such an opposition between Tennyson’s two desiderata, 
between the 
‘More life and fuller that I want,” 


(1) Quarterly Review, No. 247, p. 197. 
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may be thought to be proved by the singular change in medical treat- 
ment, that has occurred during the last few generations. It is curious 
that, though we live much longer than our ancestors, they seemed to 
need reducing, while we need strengthening; their remedies were 
bleeding and starving, while ours are port-wine and quinine. The 
obvious answer, so far as it goes, to this last consideration is, that our 
forefathers adopted a wrong system, and paid the penalty of their lack 
of knowledge. Even during the last twenty or thirty years—a period 
far too short for any perceptible change in the organisation of our race 
— great steps have been taken, especially as regards children, towards 
a disuse of the strong remedies, that were once in vogue. Nor is there 
any likelihood of our going back to the old predilection for the lancet. 
Of the effect of copious and unseasonable bleeding, as still practised 
in a not distant country, the death of Cavour reminds us but too 
well. It is thus probable, that it was in great part through our 
ancestors’ efforts to reduce themselves that they were short-lived, 
and that their imagined panacea was due, not to their diseases, but 
to their doctors. It is also probable, that, in the natural body, as in 
the body politic, what may be called the cry of weakness of the pre- 
sent age is partly due to its increased sagacity. Crime has certainly 
diminished, but the skill of our detectives has brought to light some 
phases of crime, which might before have lurked unnoticed. Just so, 
while life has certainly lengthened, the medical art may have dis- 
covered unsuspected causes of disease or weakness, and, by tracing 
them to their remote consequences, may have made them seem more 
formidable. Still, however much weight we may attach to arguments 
like these, and however little to considerations founded on mere 
metaphor and rhetoric, some facts remain which it is difficult to 
explain away. It seems probable that of late years, in spite both of 
the advance of science and of the lengthening of life, the forms of 
debility, and especially of nervous debility, have increased. 

Again, one is sometimes told that a young man, emigrating to 
New Zealand or certain parts of Australia, may hope, up to the 
middle of his life, to enjoy better health than he would probably 
have enjoyed in his native land; but that, on his coming back to 
England, he must expect at fifty to be as much aged as an ordinary 
man of sixty. Here there seems to be another example of the condi- 
tions of present health, and those of prospective health, not being the 
same. But we should need to know much more, before regarding 
the example as conclusive. Assuming the fact to be as stated, is it 
not possible that our supposed emigrant may suffer through his 
return, after his system has lost its adaptiveness, to a climate no 
longer congenial to him? Would he have become infirm so soon, 
had he remained with the antipodes ? 

We have put these questions with the view, not of offering any 
answer to them, but merely of calling attention to the fact, that they 
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have remained unanswered so long. The relation, that exists between 
the intensity and the prolongation of bodily vigour, must be, com- 
paratively speaking, an elementary inquiry ; and, if even here our 
knowledge is at fault, should we not be most cautious in dealing with 
those more complicated problems, in which men feel a more personal 
interest ? For example: unless we can tell how surely what con- 
tributes to early health will contribute also to longevity, how can we 
hope to have complete and satisfactory information, respecting the 
comparative health and longevity of the two sexes? Even this 
inquiry, however, important as it is, must yield, in the obviousness 
of its utility, to inquiries concerning conditions, that are more or less 
subject to control. Most men wish to know, and to know with 
certainty and precision, the comparative health and longevity in 
married and single life,—also with different modes of diet and degrees 
of bodily or mental exercise, in different climates, trades, profes- 
sions? Is any of us satisfied with the rather contradictory answers 
that are given to questions of this sort? How far can answers ever 
be given to them, of universal applicability? It is only as leading 
up to inquiries of this nature, and as tending to throw light on them, 
that the inquiry about the maximum of human life can be more than 
a curious speculation. As it is, this inquiry is by no means unprofit- 
able. People are brought face to face with some rather bold specula- 
tions ; and they may learn, what the world is not very apt or even 
anxious to learn, to set oral testimony, when unverified, at no more 
than its right value. Again the apparatus, that is needed to satisfy 
their curiosity, may be applied to matters of vastly greater moment. 
Once let the registers be carefully filled up throughout all civilised 
countries, and let the range of inquiries be somewhat widened ; ' and, 
by the time that persons, born under such a system, shall have grown 
old, a fortunate posterity will, within fair limits, ascertain, not merely 
how long they have a chance of living, but how they have the best 
chance of living long, and of being healthy and happy while they live. 
LioneL A. ToLLEMACHE. 


(1) We learn from the North British Review, No. 94, p. 441, that Dr. Matthews 
Duncan has made some very important deductions even from so slender a basis of fact 
as that supplied by the registers of births in Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1855. He much 
regrets that the schedule to be filled up has been altered on what he considers as very 
inadequate grounds. Are there not many forms of illness with regard to which a similar 
regret would not be unreasonable? Should not questions be oftener put for the benefit 
of science, as well as of the invalid? Surely, if it were a recognised part of the duty 
of the medical man, or other authorised person, to obtain (whether personally or other- 
wise) all the information of real value, the force of custom would speedily make itself 
felt; and, it being of course understood that only facts and figures (not names) would 
be published, all disinclination whatever, whether on the part of doctor or patient, 
would vanish before the wish to be useful. 
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CuapTer IX. 
DOINGS IN THE VALLEYs. 


Ir was at Torre the ceremony was to come off at which Alexander 
was to act as proxy for the English minister; he found the whole 
village in a state of excitement and active preparation for the féte. 
It took a very short time to make a friend of the Evelyns, and the 
representative of Mr. Eglamour, acquainted with the leading rural 
notabilities ; he was charmed with their simple manners and hospi- 
tality, and they were soon charmed with him in turn. As Mr. 
Eglamour was very popular, his absence was felt at first as a con- 
siderable disappointment, but the maidens, at least, soon plucked up 
their spirits when they saw the handsome young man who had come 
in his place. As Alexander walked through the little village con- 
ducted by the pastor, many a bright eye peeped at him from behind 
a shutter, many a virgin merry and wise, who trimmed the lamp of 
primitive Christianity in these famous mountains, panted for the 
dance in which he might possibly fall to her lot asa partner, and 
marvelled, had the Church of England many such comely sons. 

How admirably Piety and Mirth would dwell together in this 
world, if only miserable men would permit their union! Juno’s 
swans were not better paired, or more naturally harmonious. Of all 
things that are strange and unnatural, a sour and bleak religion 
ought to be the strangest, for in truth a dark light, a troubled peace, 
or a dismal joy, is no greater paradox. No such monster, at least in 
those days, infested the Protestant villages, and if it had, such a 
knight as Alexander, armed from top to toe in a panoply of good 
humour, would soon have put it to flight. Though not a Scotchman, 
he knew something of devout austerities ; though not a Low Church- 
man, he had some knowledge of Evangelical spleen; here for the first 
time he saw godliness and gaiety reigning together over a whole 
community, and of all the evidences that the poor Vaudois were 
indeed the inheritors of the pure and undefiled apostolic times, this 
was the one which made the deepest impression upon him. 

Not forty Tartuffes, however, with the same power of Mawworms, 
not the concentrated spirit of Exeter Hall itself, collected in the 
month of May, not a hundred wet blankets, or their full equivalent 
in the mantle of the Dean of once merry Carlisle, could have made 
La Tour a dull place on the present occasion. Old and young were 
equally bent upon festivity, and there was a vigour about all the 
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arrangements and preliminaries which was after Alexander’s own 
heart. Often has he been heard to say, recalling this passage of 
his young days, that he never in his life went through so much 
hard work, as far as his legs were concerned, in the same space of 
time, as during the three or four days which he passed with the 
Vaudois. Prodigious walking to explore the valleys and visit all 
the spots sacred to the memories of heroes and martyrs; then 
dancing on the same scale until jocund day stood tip-toe on the 
top of Monte Viso; much, no doubt for the honour of his country, 
but quite as much, perhaps, to prove himself worthy of his friends 
at Orta and Turin. For the feasting and junketing it required the 
prowess of Hercules, when he ate Admetus out of house and home. 

Frederika Bremer has in one of her works given such a lively 
account of a Vaudois wedding, that one could almost fancy she had 
taken it from Alexander’s reminiscences. On the eve of the 
ceremony, the bride gave her parting feast to her young friends, 
and what a jovial feast it was! What dancing, what laughing, how 
the joke went round. 

‘*Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 


Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sides.” 


The bottle went about as freely as if the Galilean miracle had been 
repeated, and every mountain rill had been changed into sparkling 
Asti. The oldest Barbes, as the pastors of the valleys are called, 
drank and chirped like grasshoppers. One of them, who had some 
black-letter lore, amused the company with the calculation of a 
German divine that the miraculous wine drunk at Cana amounted to 
ninety dozen. As to Alexander, he had double duty to do, now pledg- 
ing the merry ministers, now treading a measure with every pretty 
Protestant in her turn, and thrice over with the lusty lass whom 
to-morrow he was to give away in holy wedlock. What a popular 
fellow he was before the night was half spent; and perhaps it was 
not arranged and settled in every corner, wherever two or three 
were gathered together, among seniors as well as juniors, that he 
was Miss Evelyn’s accepted swain! But serious matters are not 
settled in so easy a way as they settle them on such occasions. 
Many things happen between cup and lip occasionally, even though 
the cup may be destined to reach the lip in the long run. 

Wonderful it was that any force was left for the great day itself, 
which was but a continuation of the preceding revels. It began with 
the procession to the bride’s house, consisting of the bridegroom, @ 
comely farmer of Angrogna, accompanied by his kindred of the same 
valley. Alexander in the character of his godfather led the way, 
and knocked at the door, according to immemorial usage. 
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It was the part of the maiden’s father to affect surprise at the visit, 
and to demand what his visitors wanted. 

“To beg one of your daughters in wedlock for my fair godson,” 
replied Alexander, with all the gravity he could muster. 

Never was an old swain so flattered; he goes in, and soon 
reappears, leading one of his daughters by the hand. 

“Ts this the one your godson fancies ?”’ 

“This maiden,” answers the sponsor, “ would be sure to make him 
happy as the day is long; but, sir, she is not his choice.’ 

On this the sire withdraws with the rejected, looking much cast 
down at her fate. 

Then a second lass is produced. 

“Ts this the young man’s desire ?” 

“She is charming too, but it is not she who has won my godson’s 
heart.” 

Upon which the second retired likewise, but looking more indignant 
than sad, for such was her cue. 

On the present occasion this pleasant litany was four times repeated, 
for though the father had only two daughters, he had borrowed a 
pair of buxom nieces to protract the fun, as the custom exacted, one 
which, for all we know to the contrary, was observed eighteen 
hundred years ago, and possibly at the marriage of Cana itself. 

At length the master of the house came forth with the true maid. 

“Yes, yes, she is the right one; she is the girl for my godson.” 

“Good, I give her to you with honour and fair repute. Que vous 
la preserves de tort.” 

Then did Alexander receive her plump rosy hand, which he ought 
forthwith to have placed in the bridegroom’s to be devoutly kissed, 
instead of doing which he audaciously took the first-fruits himself, 
an innovation in the ceremonial to which neither the bride herself, 
nor anyone on her part, objected. 

During this preliminary service the bride wore her ordinary daily 
dress, such as she wore hay-making, or picking mulberry leaves, but 
presently she came forth from her bower in full nuptial trim, which 
was the purest white, the gift of the minister, with a garland on her 
brows of the freshest flowers of the valleys. Her hands were full 
of bunches of roses to distribute among the young men, and Alex- 
ander’s was big as a rose-bush. 

The ceremony in the church ensued, after which took place the 
homeward procession back to the bride’s abode, stopping at all the 
barriéres, as they are called, or at every farm-house on the road, the 
good-wife appearing at every door, with the air of expecting no such 
comers, but praying them to step in notwithstanding, when by the 
merest accident the table was found groaning and creaking under all 
sorts of rural dainties. "When Alexander could do no more himself, 
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it rejoiced him to see how fast others disposed of the good things, 
not only eating and drinking their fill, but stuffing their pockets 
with fruit and confectionery—a proceeding he ought to have imitated, 
to be in the fashion of the Valleys. 

And of this he was not left long in ignorance, for feeling some pres- 
sure behind him at the last of the hospitable stations, he turned 
quickly round, and discovered a strikingly handsome boy of eleven 
or twelve thrusting a handful of over-ripe peaches and figs into his 
coat-pocket, his face radiant with archness and glee. 

Alexander no less playfully arrested his arm, and asked him his 
name. 

“ Henri Arnaud,” said the boy. 

“ Arnaud!” cried Alexander; “what! are you Miss Evelyn’s 
young friend, of Bobbio? If so, I have twenty loves for you from 
her. But she never told me you were capable of playing me such 
a prank.” 

“We play all sorts of pranks at a wedding,” said Arnaud, with 
little of foreign accent; indeed not only his voice but his features 
and complexion were much more English than Italian. 

“Are your parents here?” asked Alexander, forgetting what 
Miss Evelyn had told him on that point. 

The boy looked up at him with a sorrowful smile, and the pastor 
of Torre, who was standing by, answered for him. 

“He is an orphan,” he said, caressing with his hand the boy’s 
glossy black hair; “if a child can be called an orphan who has God 
for both his father and his mother.” 

He then informed Alexander that little Arnaud was born in the 
south of Italy, although his parents were natives of these valleys; 
they died after their return to them, when their son was very young, 
and at their death he had been bequeathed to the care of the aged 
minister of Bobbio, his grand-uncle, by whom he had been carefully 
and lovingly brought up. 

“T have got a letter for the pastor of Bobbio,” said Alexander ; “I 
am going there to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, are you?” cried Henri. “ Then I'll go back with you, and I 
will show you the famous places, and my goats, and the books Miss 
Evelyn gave me with her name in them, and the waterfalls,—oh, if 
we only had one good right-down pouring wet day to make them as 
beautiful as they sometimes are! ” 

“Perhaps the rain would not be quite so agreeable to Mr. 
Alexander, with a long walk before him,” said the pastor. 

“ Rain is coming, and over much of it,” said another of the by- 
standers, shaking his head, and pointing to a mass of dark clouds 
beginning to gather over the hills ; “it may improve the waterfalls, 
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but it won’t mend our roads, which are rough enough at the 
best.” 

“Oh,” cried little Arnaud, grasping Alexander’s hand, as if to 
hold him fast to his engagement, “ you won’t mind a shower, will 
you ?—it will only be a shower, and as to the roads they are a great 
deal nicer than the stupid, smooth ones down in the plain; there is 
only a stream to be jumped here and there; and I’ll show you the 
great jump Miss Evelyn took one day last summer.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE LAND-SLIP. 


Tuat night was not az merry as the last. The approaching change 
in the weather made many of the revellers anxious to get back to 
their mountain homes, and some took their departure at once lest the 
rain should stop them. The young people danced again, and initiated 
Alexander into many of their in-door sports and pastimes, but the 
elders were grave, and sat apart discussing the prospects of the 
morrow, and recounting their recollections of the various inundations 
they had witnessed in their time, and the destruction of houses and 
crops, and even whole hamlets, by the resistless force of the torrents 
swollen by great and sudden rains in the high mountains. Still no 
rain fell at Torre. Only the gathering masses of vapour, gradually 
involving hill after hill, and the growling of distant thunder presaged 
storm, and indicated that it had already commenced in the upper 
valleys. Even when the morning broke, the weather was not so 
very bad as to intimidate so bold a pedestrian as the young English- 
man, much less to damp the ardour of little Arnaud, who was not 
only eager to get home, but delighted to think the cascades would be 
in their glory. It was in vain for the old women and grey-beards 
to remonstrate. Alexander set out with his companion rather late in 
the day, as there were still objects of curiosity to be visited at Torre, 
and it was as much as the good people could do to induce them to 
accept the loan of a couple of huge red umbrellas. There was a 
thick penetrating mist when they started, which soon changed into 
decided rain, and the road, rugged at the best, grew every moment 
heavier, more and more cut up by the rills that poured down from 
every height, to swell the roaring brook at the bottom of the vale. 
As long as there was any steady walking Alexander took advantage 
of it to ask Arnaud a hundred questions about himself, and his rela- 
tions, and the Evelyns, and his studies, and what he intended to be 
when he wasa man. The boy’s replies interested him greatly. They 
proved him well-instructed for his age, unusually intelligent, over- 
flowing with gratitude to his benefactors, eager for improvement, 
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enthusiastic and ambitious. He had been taught English partly by 
the Evelyns themselves, by Miss Evelyn chiefly; from the pastor of 
his native valley he had learned Latin, and had made progress enough 
in Greek to read a chapter of the Greek Testament. | 

“You will be a Barbe yourself, one of these days,” said Alex- 
ander. 

“No,” said Arnaud, proudly, “I am going to be a missionary.” 

«A missionary ! ” repeated Alexander, “ why a missionary ?” 

“Because I have read all about Henry Martyn and Joseph Wolff, 
and a great many more, and I want to be like them, and travel in 
strange countries, among savage people with tomahawks, and who 
live in wigwams or holes in the ground, and make them wiser and 
better and happier.” 

‘Have you ever seriously thought of the risks and dangers of that 
kind of life? It isa noble career, but full of difficulties and trials.” 

“Qh, yes, I have thought of all that, but it does not discourage me. 
I am strong, and I shall be a great deal stronger and taller when 
I’m a man, and why should not I do what others have done? ” 

“But your good uncle, does he approve of your plan,” said 
Alexander ; “ how will he like to be left alone in his old age ? ” 

“Oh,” cried Arnaud, “I wish he approved of it more than he does, 
but he doesn’t oppose it now ; he knows it would never do for me to 
lead the quiet life of a pastor, even in this country, wild as it is. Mr. 
Evelyn used to tell me that there are dangers enough in the path of 
a Vaudois minister to satisfy anybody, especially in winter, or even 
in summer in such weather as this.” 

“ And really I think he told you true,” said Alexander, suddenly 
finding himself on the edge of a gully, a yard and a half wide, right 
across the road, ploughed by a furious little stream, which the day 
before scarcely wetted the stones. The rude carriages of the country, 
had he taken one, could not have proceeded a step farther. 

“Follow me!” shouted Arnaud, springing over the chasm in the 
greatest glee. 

“ It’s nothing by daylight,” he added, when they were on the other 
side, “but in the dark, when one of our ministers has to visit a sick 
person in such weather, he has to look before he leaps.” 

“T should think so,” said Alexander. From this point, which 
was only a third of the way, their progress was slow, for there were 
not twenty yards of road that were not broken up more or less by 
the increasing floods. It was no longer walking, but incessant jump- 
ing from stone to stone exposed by the waters, or across channels, 
many of them deeper and wider than the first they came to. Now, 
too, the rain was coming down steadily; deep groans of thunder 
came from the direction of Bobbio, where they were going, and the 
main stream in the depths of the gorge at their right was rising 
rapidly over the hugest boulders in its bed, and bellowing like a 
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water-devil. In a few moments they came to “ Fatima’s jump,” as 
Arnaud called it. 

“She could not jump it now,” he said, looking gravely at the 
crevice, “ nor can I either.” 

Alexander himself thought it more discreet not to attempt it, so 
they scrambled over as best they could, up to their knees in the 
whirling water, Arnaud never thinking of himself, but only anxious 
to find the shallowest spots and safest footing for his companion. 
It was soon obvious, however, to Alexander that the little fellow was 
growing uneasy, though it was evidently not on his own account. 

“ This is a wonderful flood,” he said, “to have come so suddenly ; 
if it goes on increasing, we shall find Bobbio in a bad way; no place 
in the Valleys is in such danger in floods. We are near it now. Do 
you hear a bell ?” 

Alexander listened attentively, but such was the noise of the 
rain, and the river tumbling below, and the streams dashing and 
flashing down on every side, that for some moments no other sound 
was distinguished. At length the bell was distinctly heard by them 
both, a continual, unequal, excited, fitful ringing, of itself suggestive 
of alarm and distress. Its object, as the boy explained, was to collect 
the inhabitants of the little district together, at least as many as had 
their dwellings in exposed situations on the hill-side, and besides to 
muster as great a force of the peasantry as possible, both to keep the 
watercourses clear of obstructions and strengthen their embankments 
at the points where they might need support. 

“They will want all our help, I can tell you,” said Arnaud, “my 
uncle’s house is the most exposed of all in case of a land-slip; the 
first thing they would do would be to remove him to one of the 
houses lower down in a protected situation, where everyone will go 
if there is real danger.” 

It was now hard to see anything, the sky was so black, and 
the rain fell in such torrents, like a water-spout, but in a moment 
or two they distinguished voices, and heroic little Arnaud dashed 
on through thick and thin, over every obstacle, crying out that 
they were working at the embankments, and bidding Alexander 
follow. 

When they came to the embankments, it was easy to see from the 
energy and anxiety of the peasantry working at it that they were in 
the greatest alarm, and the roaring of the waters seemed amply to 
justify it. They took no notice of the new comers—indeed they 
hardly observed them, the darkness was so great, for owing to the 
violence of the rain, they had not even the benefit of torchlight, 
though the sun had already gone down. 

“We can do no good here,” shouted the brave boy; ‘“ come on to 
the village, it is only a few steps farther—there where you see the 
lights; we are quite near, and yet we can hardly hear the hells.” 
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After a few minutes’ struggling through obstacles which they 
could not see, and wading up to their knees through the water or 
the mud, which seemed to be tumbling down from all the heights 
around, they gained the houses, and found the people in them (only 
women and children and the oldest men), paralysed with terror. 
All who could work were either at the embankments, or at other 
parts where there were lives to be saved. Arnaud ran into the first, 
house he came to, thinking of nothing but his uncle’s safety. Nobody 
could answer his questions ; they could hardly hear his voice in the 
din, or distinguish his features by the few little glimmering lights 
they had. He rushed out again, still adjuring Alexander to 
follow him to the little inn. There was more light there, and they 
knew him, but could tell him nothing of his uncle, except that some 
of the strongest of the peasants had gone to his rescue, and had not 
returned. 

“This way, this way!” cried the distracted boy, dashing forward 
once more. 

Alexander could only follow him blindly, until a flash of lightning 
of unusual vividness, which for an instant illuminated every object, 
not only showed the direction which the boy took, but revealed the 
whole situation of the village with respect to the mountains that 
hemmed it in. In a minute Alexander was abreast of Arnaud, who 
by the next flash pointed out his uncle’s house, still standing on a 
platform which seemed to have been cleared out of the forest of pines, 
at a height of about a hundred yards above the level of the village. 

“ As the house is standing,” said Alexander, “its inhabitants must 
be safe.” 

“Oh,” cried Arnaud, “there is nobody in the house now, you may 
be sure; they are trying to get my poor old uncle down, and that 
will be the difficulty if the path is washed away. Come on, come on! 
Oh, what a blessing the lightning is!” 

A forked flash of extreme brilliancy was instantly followed with a 
clap which all the artillery in Europe discharged together could 
hardly have equalled. Alexander’s eye was fixed on the pastor’s 
house under and amongst the pines. The next moment there was a 
crashing sound, almost as loud as the thunder, but totally different 
from thunder, it was the headlong fall of the whole of the hill-side 
above the house, which was swept away while he was looking at it, 
by an avalanche of loosened rock and uprooted forest. By the next 
flash there was nothing visible but a broad ghastly expanse of naked 
earth and stone stretching up to the mountain’s brow. 

But though the dear abode where he had passed his childhood was 
thus suddenly and fearfully destroyed before his face, poor Arnaud 
thought only of the old man’s life, which was dearer to him a 
thousand times, and he thought of it collectedly too, which at such 
@ moment many a brave man of mature years could not have done. 
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The level space where the house had stood seemed for a few 
moments to stay the cataract of rubbish, but in a few moments more 
the fall continued, and even after reaching the bottom of the valley, 
many blocks of stone and fragments of tall pines rolled on almost 
to the spot where Alexander and Arnaud stood. 

The former had already abandoned all hope of saving the life of 
anyone who had either been in the house or who had gone to the 
relief of its inmates. Not so the boy, for, knowing the minutiz of 
the locality, he observed that the land-slip had not crossed the 
mule-path that led down to the village, so that it could not have 
increased the danger of anyone who was descending by it. All 
depended, therefore, on the path being practicable. They pressed 
on, straining their ears to catch the sound of a human voice, often 
thinking they heard one, often finding themselves deceived. 

“We shall be in the path ourselves in a few moments,” cried 
Arnaud. “It begins to ascend just above here. There ought to 
be two poplars.” 

“T see no trees at all,” said Alexander. 

“They have been rooted up,” said the boy; “but never mind; I 
hear voices,” and he clapped his hands with delight. 

Alexander gave a piercing whistle. It was answered instantly. 
Arnaud again clapped his hands and danced with joy. The voices 
grew more distinct every instant. A moment more a group of 
people were visible at a distance of hardly fifty yards, but unhappily 
they saw at the same time that they were separated from them by 
an obstacle which Arnaud had not foreseen, with all his experience 
of the valley. The unprecedented flood of that day and night 
seeking vents in all directions, had found one here in what was for 
the moment a torrent of the wickedest aspect, and five or six yards 
wide, rushing as if it ran amuck to join the main waters lower 
down. In an hour it had scooped out the bed in which it foamed, 
for the peasants, who were now stopped by its breadth and fury, 
had hardly noticed it as they went up the hill—it was so small a 
thread. The old minister, however, had been carried down so far 
in perfect safety, except for his exposure to the night and storm— 
perils enough for a man in his advanced years. The point now was 
how to get him across the extemporised torrent. The peasants had 
already tried to ford it, and narrow as it was, pronounced it imprac- 
ticable. It was not merely the depth, but the slipperiness of the 
stones and the rage of the water daunted them; it was as much as 
any man could do to cross himself; and as to carrying another on 
his back, it was pronounced a sheer impossibility. 

“But it must be done,” cried Alexander, “or you might as well 
have left him to perish with his house.” 

The word “ impossible ” was heard from the other side again. 

“We shall sce,” said Alexander coolly. ‘Have any of you a 
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rope? If you have, throw me one end of it, and keep a tight hold 
of the other.” 


“He’s an Englishman,” shouted Arnaud, “and a friend of 
Mr. Evelyn’s.” 

Alexander could hardly help laughing at the proclamation of his 
country and position at such a critical moment. There was a rope, 
it was flung across, Alexander caught it, again desired them to hold 
fast, and instantly plunging into the water, steadying himself as 
much as he could with his red umbrella, in a few strides was safe 
on the other side. 

“Now,” he said to the men, “two of you must get over to hold 
the rope again, and I undertake to carry the old man.” 

The example decided the wavering courage of the peasants, and 
two of them obeyed, though there was only a boy on the other side 
to do what they had done to assist Alexander; but they knew who 
the boy was. One of them, however, stumbled and almost lost his 
legs for a moment, but they both crossed. 

Now came the tug, one for life or death, for one at least, perhaps 
for two. The poor old minister, almost speechless with cold and 
terror, was lifted on Alexander’s shoulders, like the aged Trojan in 
the epic. The young Englishman then replaced his umbrella with 
a stout pole which he took from a peasant, seized the end of the 
rope once more, and confident in his youth and strength, which he 
well might be while devoting them to such a noble use, he committed 
himself and his venerable burden with redoubled caution and more 
intense steadiness to the dark and raging waters. For one instant 
his step faltered, and the swaying of the rope made the men on the 
other side perspire with fear; but he kept his footing firm, and in 
little more than a minute the aged uncle was safe in his nephew’s 
arms. 

It was dawn when the hoary minister was carried to the village, 
where they had given up all hope of his deliverance, and, as it was, 
it seemed impossible that he could survive many hours, for he was in 
his seventieth summer. Had anybody then predicted that his life was 
to be protracted for more than ten years, after what he went through 
that night, the prophecy would have seemed ridiculous. 

At break of day the flood had already begun to abate; the storm 
had ceased, the sun shone upon the desolation of the night, and 
Alexander, feeling that the only safety for himself was in continued 
movement, drenched as he was, and being also desirous to escape the 
ovation which his services were likely to bring upon him, stole away, 
and, broken up as the road was, made his way back to Torre. There 
he only stopped to change his clothes, and returned to Turin, leaving 
his fame to follow him, which it probably did all the faster and 
louder for his carelessness about it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MR. WOODVILLE REJOINS ALEXANDER. UNPLEASANT TIDINGS, AND 
HASTY DEPARTURE. 


At Turin Alexander found letters which made him extremely uneasy 
about the state of his father’s affairs, and determined him to start for 
home as soon as Woodville joined him. He ought to have reported 
himself to Mr. Eglamour in strictness, but the same feeling that 
prompted him to shun the applause of the Valleys decided him not 
to do so. 

He was not kept long waiting for the artist, by whose face, the 
moment he appeared, it was easy to divine that, like the ghost, he 
had a tale to unfold; and this brings us back to the point where 
we left Mr. Woodville suddenly interrupted at his pencil by Miss 
Evelyn’s agitated knocking at the door of his bed-room. 

Miss Evelyn was reading to her father when a servant came to 
inform her that a person had just arrived who desired to see her. 
Instead of requesting to know his-name and business in the first 
instance, she thought it would be the shortest way to see him at once. 

On entering the salon she found a man there whom she knew only 
too well, and whom the reader knows also, for he was the same 
person who had behaved so handsomely in the inn at Chiavasso. 

“You are surprised to see me, Miss Evelyn,” he said, with 
effrontery. 

“With good reason,” she replied haughtily, “ you cannot possibly 
have any business either with me or my father.” 

“ That remains to be seen,” said the fellow, in the same cool way. 

“My father is determined, you well know, Mr. Hardy, to have 
nothing more to do with you; he has been imposed on long enough, 
and he will not be imposed on any more; his eyes are open ; there 
is no use in your following us about the world—you will gain nothing 
by it.” 

“Again, my sultana, that remains to be seen,—your father is 
imposed on, I admit, but it’s not by your humble servant.” 

“What do you mean by that, sir,’ said Miss Evelyn, her eyes 
flashing and her face pale with anger, no less at his vile insinuation 
than at the absurd title by which he had the malignity, as well as 
the audacity, to address her. 

“Oh, you know what I mean very well, Miss Evelyn, you know 
who would gain and who would lose if your father was to discover 
his son.” 

“Tnsolent fellow !—but I’m wrong to hold any conversation with 
you. Go instantly about your business!” 
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“‘T have not told you my business yet,” said Hardy ; “ you know a 
gentleman of the name of Alexander ?” 

“ Well, sir.” 

“T met him at Chiavasso, where he met an unpleasant accident.” 

«An accident,—nothing serious I hope,” cried Miss Evelyn, with 
more emotion than if she had been some years older she would 
probably have exhibited in such company. 

“ Nothing more serious, Miss Evelyn, I am happy to say, since you 
take such an interest in the gentleman, than the loss of his purse.” 

“ And he is kept at Chiavasso for want of money ?” 

“ Just so, miss, and he commissioned me to come here to let you 
know, and request you to let him have four or five hundred francs, 
which he will repay when he arrives at Turin.” 

“Oh, of course,” she said without hesitation, ‘he must have what- 
ever he wants.” 

But the next moment it struck her as suspicious that Alexander 
should not have desired his messenger to apply to Mr. Woodville, so 
she thought she might as well ask a question to test the truth of the 
story. 

“How did it happen,” she said, ‘‘ was his money in gold ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hardy promptly, “in gold, there were twenty 
Napoleons in his purse, and a five-franc piece.” There is nothing 
like precision in details to inspire confidence in a story. 

But Miss Evelyn was so far from being inspired with confidence, 
that on leaving the room, as it were to get the money for Mr. Alex- 
ander, she turned the key in the door as noiselessly as she could, 
locking Mr. Hardy up, and ran to Mr. Woodville’s apartment, think- 
ing how nicely she had caught the rat in a trap. 

When Woodville came to this part of the story (for the reader 
will remember that he was the narrator), Alexander exclaimed with 
delight— 

“ Capital !—how well done !—and you played your part just as 
well, I have no doubt—of course you took the fellow prisoner ! ” 

“T did no such thing,” replied Woodville drily, “let me finish my 
story.” 

“Go on, go on,—what a pity you let the rascal escape! You knew 
Thad no gold, so of course the fellow was a swindler. How could 
you throw away such a splendid opportunity ?” 

“Opportunity of getting my head broken !—You are every bit as 
bad as Miss Evelyn. I’m so well cut out, am I not, for a thief- 
catcher? She wanted me, of course, to secure him—‘Now do, Mr. 
Woodville,’ as cool as Beatrice asking Benedick to challenge Claudio.” 

“Well, but as you had him locked up, what did you do with 
him?” 


“Why, as soon as I showed her—and it was no easy matter, she 
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is such a pig-headed thing—that there was nothing in prudence to 
be done but let him go about his business, we went back to the room, 
and found nobody there ; he must have discovered that he was locked 
in, and jumped out of the window.” 

“ His alarm was superfluous,” said Alexander. “I see, Woodville, 
you are of Dogberry’s way of thinking in such cases.” 

“ Well, I am—there’s no more about it—but I’m not an officer of 
justice like Dogberry. I’m neither a doctor nor a constable, and I 
have been expected to perform the duties of both; it’s rather hard, 
but it’s all over now; only wait until you catch me on this side of 
the Alps again!” 

Alexander only smiled, and observed that the gendarmerie at 
least might have been set on Mr. Hardy’s traces. 

‘Oh, that all was done, but without result. I forgot to tell you, 
that the fellow must have hurt himself; under the windows of Mr. 
Evelyn’s apartment, the lake had shrunk and left the stones dry. It 
seems he cut himself badly, for there was a quantity of blood found 
on them.—You had a better time of it I hope.” 

Poor Woodville forgot all his own little troubles when he heard 
what his friend had gone through. 

“One of us is a hero, at all events,” he cried ; “‘ you came into the 
world too late ; you ought to have appeared with the dragons and 
griffins. Have you any more tasks to perform ?” 

“Nothing more here: I shall have enough to do when I get back 
to England. How did you leave Mr. Evelyn?” 

“Out of all danger for the present ; but I agree with his physician, 
who knows his constitution well, that his life will not be protracted 
long. I doubt if he will ever revisit Orta.” 

« And you learned nothing of his past history? ” 

“ Oh,” cried Woodville, “ but I did, a great deal; and the strangest 
history it is you ever heard.” 

Alexander was of the same opinion when Woodville repeated all 
that Dr. Lawrence told him, and which he would doubtless have 
heard from Hardy had he not repelled his impertinent communica- 
tiveness. 

“When do we start ?” said the artist. 

« As soon as ever you are ready. I am as anxious as you are to 
get to the other side of the Alps.” 

In a few hours the two young men were in the diligence that 
crosses Mont Cenis, and Woodville was showing his friend his 
sketches of Miss Evelyn and the villa she was to build herself some 
day or other on the banks of her beloved lake. Alexander would 
perhaps have regarded them with greater interest had he not been 
so deeply absorbed in the painful news he had received from 
home, and haunted by the features of Hardy, so strangely like 
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those of his father’s partner. Woodville sympathised strongly with 
him, and was lost in admiration of the rare modesty which made 
him leave Turin without either visiting the British minister, or 
even writing to Miss Evelyn an account of his adventures. But the 
artist had another occupation for his silent musings, the impression 
which he could not help thinking Miss Evelyn must have made on his 
friend to inspire him both with the skill ofa Talleyrand and the force of 
a Hercules; for with the consciousness of his own weaker metal, no 
parallels seemed too high for Alexander’s achievements. But in over- 
rating them, Woodville probably equally overrated the effect of the 
lady’s attractions, misled by the tacit reference to himself. Had 
Woodville for a moment got entangled among the myrtles, he would 
probably have lain in the amorous thicket all his days, while his 
friend was the man gallantly to pluck a sprig, then brush them aside 
with gallantry of another kind, perhaps indeed to make his way back 
to them after many years. 

At all events, if the young lawyer was smitten, he was not wounded ; 
but if he had been, he was soon under the best possible regimen for 
an incipient disease of the heart. 





Cuapter XII. 


THE CRASH IN CHANCERY LANE, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF ITS AUTHOR 
AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Prruaps indeed few young men of his time, in any of the professions, 
went through a greater amount of hard work, rendered still more 
severe by the trying circumstances hereafter to be mentioned, than 
Frederick Alexander, in the ten or dozen years that ensued after his 
vacation tour with Woodville. He was a man of mature years before 
the multiplicity of his affairs and his intense devotion to business 
permitted him again to revisit the scenes in which we have made his 
acquaintance, or allowed him, indeed, to dwell very often on the 
agreeable recollections they had left behind them. For a life of 
labour he was fully prepared on his return to England; but the 
peculiar difficulties in which that active life was to commence, and 
the change in his own career destined to result from them, he could 
not possibly have foreseen. His father, a man far advanced in years, 
had for nearly half a century been a solicitor of the first eminence 
in London. He had a partner, as the reader already knows, named 
Moffat, much his junior, a very clever man—many people thought 
too clever: a remark often made of attorneys; the meaning of it in 
general being that their honesty is not on a par with their ability. 
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Certain it is that at no time did Nicholas Moffat possess the personal 
character of his partner. There had been an early speck upon his 
name, arising out of transactions not immediately connected with his 
profession ; but old Mr. Alexander had always been of opinion that 
there was no solid ground for the imputations under which he 
laboured, and that opinion (corroborated as it was by the continuance 
of the partnership) carried a weight with it which had the effect, in 
the course of time, of almost effacing the blot altogether. There 
was, indeed, another thing against Moffat, which was evidently not 
his fault but his misfortune. He had the ill-luck to have a brother 
who had been clerk to a stockbroker in the City, and in that capacity 
had committed a series of frauds, which, having been at length 
detected, led to his sudden disappearance, to keep out of the reach 
of the law. Of this scamp of a brother, however, less and less had 
been heard of late years, and at the present period he was almost 
beginning to be forgotten altogether ; or, if his name did occasionally 
turn up, it was only when some one who had known him wondered 
what he was about, or in what part of the world he was pursuing his 
old practices. Upon the whole, the moral reputation of Nick Moffat 
(as he was familiarly called) was steadily rising to the level of his 
character for cleverness ; and as Mr. Alexander waxed old, the junior 
partner naturally became the main-stay of the business. Popularity 
of a certain kind Moffat always enjoyed; he had a winning address 
and convivial talents of no common order—at least, they were so 
considered in the circle he moved in. He was a very entertaining 
fellow; told a good story well; had a great many odds and ends of 
reading, chiefly in plays and facetious authors, English and French ; 
sang a comic song now and then when he was pressed; and was, 
besides, a very good mimic, though that was a gift which he was too 
discreet to exhibit except under still higher pressure. Those who 
met Nicholas Moffat at a dinner-table or a supper, could hardly 
believe he was the same man whom they had seen at his desk in the 
morning, up to his ‘ears in business, and every inch an attorney. 
These pleasant qualities were one cause of the ascendancy he had 
over old Alexander, who loved to be amused when he was not at his 
desk, and enjoyed nothing so much as his partner’s fun, with a good 
dinner and a bottle of good wine to draw it out. Mrs. Alexander, 
however, our friend’s mother, an excellent woman, of the strictest 
principles and rather severe notions of propriety, was not by any 
means so fond as her husband of Moffat’s company, which she only 
tolerated, and not always with a good grace. With feminine tenacity, 
and, as it turned out, with feminine penetration, she persisted in 
regarding him with distrust. The original black spot on his name 
was always floating before her eyes, like one of the musce volitantes 


before the vision of an habitual dyspeptic. She used to call his plea- 
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santries buffooning, and particularly detested a habit he had of winking 
with one eye by way of giving humorous emphasis to his observations, 
which were often more highly spiced than either delicacy or good 
taste would have exacted. On the whole, she disliked him ex- 
tremely, and infinitely preferred the society and quiet conversation of 
such a plain man as Mr. Marjoram, another member of the same pro- 
fession, and a great friend of the family. As for Frederick, our 
acquaintance, he rather took his mother’s view of the question, though 
he never showed any actual aversion to Mr. Moffat, except that he 
would occasionally leave the dinner-table to join his mother and her 
female guests sooner than was flattering to the comic solicitor. 

Such was the state of things in Chancery Lane and at the Regent’s 
Park, where the Alexanders lived, when Frederick, on the point of 
being called to the Bar, went abroad on his vacation tour. He had 
originally been intended to step into his father’s shoes, and, after 
leaving the public school where he was educated, had actually com- 
plied with the conditions necessary for admittance on the roll of 
attorneys ; but his superior abilities, and an aptitude he had shown 
for public speaking in a debating-society, had induced his father to 
change his plans and destine him for that more elevated walk of 
the legal profession, which leads to the highest honours of the 
State. | 

A very short time elapsed, however, after Frederick’s return to 
England, before the events occurred which the distressing letters he 
received at Turin had foreshadowed. He returned to London towards 
the end of September, and before the term commenced in which he 
was to have been called to the Bar, his father was a ruined man— 
ruined by the villanies of his clever and entertaining partner. 

For some time previous, not only were the original causes of sus- 
picion against Moffat the topic of private conversation in professional 
circles, but fresh impeachments of his probity were in everybody’s 
mouth ; and only the Alexanders themselves were unaware that the 
firm itself was spoken of as being involved in ugly transactions. 
Old Mr. Alexander had just at this time one of his periodical fits of 
the gout—a disorder to which he had always been subject—and 
connected, it may be presumed, with his partiality to the bottle. 
During his confinement on such occasions, it had always been the 
practice for Mr. Moffat to come daily to his house and talk over such 
matters of business as required their joint consideration. During the 
present fit, Moffat came for some days as usual, and all seemed going 
on well; though Mrs. Alexander, with her sharp eyes, as she watched 
him going away from over the blinds of the dining-parlour window, 
was positive she saw something dangerous in his face, and told her 
son, in the course of the evening, that she was confident that a screw 





-was loose. The next day, instead of Moffat himself, came a note 
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from him : he was obliged to stay all day in one of the Courts where 
a great case of theirs was to be tried or argued. The next day 
brought neither Moffat nor any communication from him. Still the 
old man in his great chair was perfectly easy in his mind, nor had 
his muffled foot a single twinge more than usual; but the old lady 
could stand the suspense no longer, and insisted on her son going at 
once to Chancery Lane and seeing how matters stood. 

The crisis had come—the bird of prey had flown. Poor Frederick 
found Mr. Potter, the conducting clerk, a faithful old officer of the 
firm, with the tears running down his cheeks and wringing his hands 
over the wreck of the great business of Alexander and Moffat. 

Scores of clients, and several whole families, were deeply injured 
or utterly ruined with it. The precise nature of Moffat’s various 
malpractices is not material to the main course of our story. Suffice 
it to say that the branch of business in which he was most eminent 
was also that which enabled him to perpetrate his greatest frauds. 
If any one had a sum of five, or ten, or twenty thousand pounds 
which he wanted to lay out on a good mortgage, or in the purchase 
of a handsome annuity, Moffat was the man for his purpose. He 
was believed to obtain the best investments for his clients of any 
member of his profession; and as to security, he made himself 
notorious for carrying his scruples on that subject to excess. If 
ever Moffat lost the command of his temper, it was with a client 
who was so eager to come into the receipt of six or eight per cent. 
for his money, as not to be as nice as his attorney about the 
title to the estate on which the money was to be lent. He did 
not decline the largest transactions of this nature; but he was best 
known for his success in small ones, and had reasons of his own for 
preferring them. When an elderly maiden lady, living in the 
suburbs on a modest income in the Three per Cents., grew suddenly 
discontented with so shabby a return and determined to better her- 
self; or when a retired major in the army in a boarding-house at 
Cheltenham or Bath came into a legacy of a few thousands, and 
wanted to make the most of it, they knew where to go, both one and 
the other, ifthe name of Nick Moffat had ever reached them. There 
was a score of such cases—for the most part spinsters, struggling 
widows, officers on half-pay, or poor country clergymen with large 
families. Moffat was an habitual frequenter of boarding-houses, 
hydropathic establishments, and other such asylums of widows and 
old maids, who were generally the birds he spread his nets for. The 
sharpest widow in England found some one sharper than herself in 
the wily attorney, who almost literally picked her pockets while he 
made her die of laughing with his endless tricks and pleasantries, for 
it was in those miscellaneous resorts where he gave the fullest fling 
to his diverting talents, as well as to his fraudulent designs. The 
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former indeed were as much the instruments of the latter, as the 
centre-bit and jemmy are of a burglar’s profession. Up to the final 
blow-up, his victims received their interest pretty regularly ; but as 
to the principal, when Moffat disappeared on that fine autumn 
morning, it was either in his pocket or the moon—that fabled reper- 
tory of everything lost on earth. The nature of such title-deeds 
as any of his dupes had may be conjectured, but many of them 
had none at all. Moffat had a great iron safe, or rather an iron 
fortress, looking solid enough to resist a park of artillery, and which 
held tons of parchments, and when one of these unfortunates called 
at his office to receive his interest, or complain of some delay in 
paying it, he would open the ponderous door of the receptacle, point 
to a bundle of papers, and say :— 

‘There are your title-deeds, Miss Fazakerly, just under the Duke 
of Marlborough’s ;” or, ‘‘ There are yours, Mr. Shepherd, beside the 
Earl of Winchelsea’s’”—a proximity which it is to be presumed, as 
Mr. Moffat knew something of human nature, conveyed to the worthy 
lady or poor vicar the idea of as great security as is to be had here 
below. 

The good old gouty attorney might have stood the crash, had it 
involved only pecuniary loss ; but the blow to the credit of the house 
was sentence of death to him; and when he died in a few weeks, it 
was doubtful whether a thousand pounds would remain for the 
Alexander family, after fully satisfying the claims of everyone who 
had been plundered. 

The femily fortunately consisted only of Frederick and his mother, 
whose position, suddenly reduced from affluence to the verge of 
poverty, became an object of the deepest concern and commiseration 
of their numerous friends and acquaintance. Fortunately, also, they 
possessed in Mr. Marjoram, whose name has already been incidentally 
mentioned, an intelligent, honest, and devoted friend, whe, with the 
general consent of the clients, undertook the winding-up of the affairs. 
There was occasion now for all this gentleman’s energy and expe- 
rience, and he did more than enough to earn for himself the lasting 
gratitude of the Alexanders. But the mischief done was not to be 
repaired in one year, or two; and a less diffident man than Mar- 
joram might have confessed that there was too much work for one 
head or a single pair of shoulders. In short, if the firm was not 
only to be extricated from its difficulties, but its business and character 
revived, it was soon apparent, not only to Mr. Marjoram himself, but 
to the wisest of the late Mr. Alexander’s friends, that it could only 
be done by the aid and instrumentality of his son. In other words, 
it was considered absolutely necessary that Frederick should relin- 
quish the Bar, with all its hopes and aspirations, and embark in the 
humbler walk of the profession for which his father had originally 
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intended him. It was a great sacrifice which young Alexander was 
called upon to make, and he had sanguine friends and relatives who 
doubted if it was prudent for him to make it. But he himself took 
the sober view of the question, and only asked himself which was 
the surest and speediest way to re-establish the good name of his 
family, and recover for his mother the position, independence, and 
comfort from which she had been abruptly hurled. In a very short 
time, accordingly, he was enrolled a solicitor, and the advantages of 
the arrangement were soon evident in the more rapid disentangle- 
ment of affairs and the restoration of the confidence and respect which 
his very name was calculated to command. Almost his first client 
when he entered his new walk of life was Mr. Eglamour, whose 
friendship he had made at Turin. Mr. Eglamour placed all his 
affairs in his hands, and served him further by many hearty recom- 
mendations to influential people. In short, in five or six years 
from his father’s death, not only were the bulk of the obligations 
discharged to the utmost that the most scrupulous conscience could 
have held the firm honourably bound, but his mother was again in 
the enjoyment of a decent competency, to which every year made an 
increase. At the time of which. we now speak, when as many more 
years had elapsed, the names of Marjoram and Alexander stood among 
the foremost members of their profession. 

Mr. Marjoram had great oddities as well as great virtues, though 
they would hardly have been oddities at all in a man of any calling 
but his. They were of a rural character, and chiefly shown in a 
passion for flowers and horticulture. He lived in a cottage at 
Twickenham with two maiden sisters who shared his devotion to 
Flora; indeed, there was only one thing on earth they loved better 
than their garden, and that one thing was their excellent brother. 
It was rarely, indeed, that these innocent tastes interfered percep- 
tibly with Marjoram’s attention to business; and it is only just to 
say that they never interfered with it at all during the lengthened 
period when the interests of others so vitally depended upon his dili- 
gence and exertions. During that crisis, for the first time in his life, 
he almost forgot his flowers, or thought of them only on the one 
welcome day of the week when he rested from his professional labours. 
But he indemnified himself amply for the sacrifices of that busy and 
trying time by the redoubled ardour with which he returned to his 
pinks and roses as soon as prospects brightened and the firm began 
again to prosper. He was always, however, a conscientious, hard- 
working attorney, and though far inferior in ability to his young 
partner, was so indispensable to him that, even had the ruling passion 
betrayed itself more provokingly or inopportunely than in fact it 
ever did, Alexander would have borne it with the most good-humoured 
equanimity. On the whole, they worked admirably well together ; 
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they were not only strongly attached to one another, but they were 
thoroughly agreed upon the principles on which their business was 
to be conducted. Prudent men involved in litigation will always 
look narrowly to the reputation of their solicitors; but Messrs. 
Marjoram and Alexander looked just as narrowly to the reputation 
of their clients. They shunned the business of the greatest mercan- 
tile houses whose system of trading they had reason to suspect of 
being fraudulent and hollow. They refused to have anything to do 
with the banks that commenced the business of the day with prayers 
and psalmody and took only evangelical clerks into their service. 
Thus, when such a house broke and spread misery and ruin far and 
wide, they were in a position to throw their talents and activity into 
the scale of the widow and orphan, instead of being committed to the 
defence of the blackest criminals that can stand at the bar of the 
Old Bailey. In prosecuting cases of this description, they had 
repeatedly distinguished themselves; and it was notorious that they 
never looked to pecuniary remuneration alone when once they were 
engaged in tracking the mazes of a dishonest bankruptcy, or arresting 
the career of a bubble company. But for some time back, owing to 
Alexander’s versatility, and the necessity his active mind was under 
of finding new scope for the ability which had been diverted from its 
original proper destination, the firm had been to some extent engaged 
in the management ’of landed property. This, which began with 
mere auditorship and by degrees went further, was particularly Alex- 
ander’s province. It wasnot an extension of the business which Mr. 
Marjoram quite relished, and latterly Alexander himself had been 
rather disposed to contract than increase it. But more than enough 
has been said of these dry matters. 

The handsome youth of the Orta days was now one of the finest 
men of mature years in England. His personal attractions, with his 
social qualities and old devotional dispositions to the fairer part of 
tke creation, led him, it will easily be believed, into many other 
resorts besides the courts of law or the Committee-rooms of the House 
of Commons. Such a man was sure to be a welcome guest wherever 
he appeared. Whether it was accident, as probably it was, or whether 
it was owing to his popularity with the sex, certain it is that he 
had not been many years in his father’s shoes before his office 
counted an unusual number of lady-clients—dowagers, heiresses, 
fair wards-in-Chancery, &c., the only serious result of which as yet 
was that it gained for Alexander the sobriquet, by which he often 
went in legal circles, of “ the Lady’s Attorney.” 

Marmion SavacGeE. 











A NOTE ON DR. BASTIAN’S PAPER “ON THE 
PHYSIOLOGY OF THINKING.” 


In an article under the above designation in the January number of this 
REvIEW, Dr. Bastian has imputed to mea doctrine that I do not hold, respecting 
the mental seat or embodiment of language, and has, moreover, advanced what 
appear to me erroneous views on the mental processes connected with our mus- 
cular movements generally. 

I have expressed, in various passages of the work referred to by Dr. Bastian, 
the opinion, that language, so far as spoken, is remembered by us, partly as 
auditory impressions, partly as articulations; while, in written language, there 
is the addition of visible signs, which leave behind them visual recollections ; 
there being thus two sensory elements and one motory element, while, if we 
were to count the power of writing, there would be a second motory element. 
In thus including articulate recollections, I have been careful to give them a 


second place, as compared with the ear and the eye. The following passage is 
a summary of these views :— 


“ The earliest acquisitions of the purely verbal kind—short, familiar forms of speech, 
prayers, rhymes, and stories—are examples of pure verbal adhesiveness. They depend 
upon the circumstances contributing to verbal memory all through life. If we try to 
fix the probable order of importance of the several conditions, we shall have to place 
Jirst the Articulate Ear, and next the vocal endowment as regards Articulation ; it 
being a rule of the constitution, for which there is strong presumptive evidence, that 
the sensitive side of the cerebral organisation is more receptive and retentive than the 
active side.’’— The Senses and the Intellect,’ p. 436, third edition. 


Having uniformly expressed this opinion as to the intellectual embodiment 
of language, I was surprised to find Dr. Bastian attributing to me the doctrine 
that the memory for language consists solely of the memory of articulations. 
No doubt he produces a passage that, taken by itself, strongly favours this 
view ; and if that passage had occurred in a place where I was considering the 
whole subject of language, he would have been entitled to the inference that he 
makes. But the passage occurs in a totally different connection. It relates to 
the inquiry—what is the physical seat or embodiment of our ideas generally— 
both muscular and sensory ; and is adduced in support of the proposition that 
the nervous tracks of our ideas are the same as the nervous tracks of the cor- 
responding sensations or states in the actual; the memory of a sound being a 
re-agitation of the nerve circles excited during the original sound. In proof of 
the doctrine, it is given as fact that ‘‘a suppressed articulation is the material of 
our recollection of speech ;” which is what Dr. Bastian adduces in order to 
fasten upon me the opinion that there is no other form of verbal recollection but 
the articulations. Perhaps I should have been more careful in guarding 
myself against such an interpretation ; but it could not well occur to mo that 
any one would overlook all the places where I expressly handled the question 
of verbal memory, and put exclusive stress upon a passage where a totally 
different question was under discussion, to which the allusion to language was 
merely incidental and subsidiary. What concerned the subject in hand was the 
circumstance that the articulate form of the idea of language is the form most 
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apparent to our self-consciousness ; the auditory form was believed to be less 
apparent to the introspective observer, and therefore not a convincing instance 
to cite by way of showing that the physical embodiment of our ideas approxi- 
mates to the actual manifestation. I believed, and still believe, that everybody 
could be conscious of suppressed, of all but out-spoken, articulations, when 
meditating or thinking by means of language, and that we are seldom very 
vividly conscious of ideas of sounds in these mental operations. If I had 
supposed with Dr. Bastian that, in thinking by language, articulate remem- 
brances are nothing, and auditory remembrances everything, I should have 
referred to our consciousness of the auditory ideas; but, as my own consciousness 
does not testify to this view, I could not quote it for that purpose. 

Dr. Bastian’s reasonings consist partly in showing that articulate recollections 
have no part in our memory of language, and partly in maintaining the more 
general thesis, that, in thought generally, our sensory ideas (as sights, sounds, 
touches) are everything, and our muscular ideas (resistance, moyement, &c.) 
nothing. More important issues hang upon his larger thesis than upon his 
smaller; and I will briefly notice his facts and reasonings regarding both. 

He begins with infancy, and remarks truly enough that previous to the ability 
to articulate, that is, during the first year of life, the ideas of language must 
consist solely of sounds. The child learns to connect actions and objects with 
the names as sounded ; and when these names are pronounced, they recall the 
actions or the objects. That this process is efficiently performed there can be 
no doubt; eyen the infant of a few months is amenable to command and to 
direction ; when it hears the name ‘“‘ Johnny,” it can turn and fix its gaze upon 
the person so called. But Dr. Bastian too hastily assumes the inverted 
operation—objects recalling names, a possible process no doubt implied in the 
fact of association, yet at that stage serving no end and giving no evidence 
of its existence. There is neither proof nor probability that the child indulges 
in recollections of sounds by themselves, trains of auditory ideas ending in 
nothing. None of its operations require such trains; and there is the greatest 
unlikelihood that they are indulged in previous to the stage when they can be 
reproduced in speech, or become a guide to action. 

Granting, therefore, as we must, that the inarticulate infant remembers 
language solely as sounds, are we to infer that when it acquires a new instru- 
mentality for embodying words, it will follow a blind conservatism, and refuse 
to depart from the early auditory embodiment? Is not the very contrary 
the more probable hypothesis? It is only on the supposition that the new 
instrument is so very inferior as to be all but useless, that we should refrain 
from making use of it. We do not refrain in after life from learning the visible 
signs of language, because as babies we took no heed of them, and could not 
even fix attention upon them. It lies with Dr. Bastian to prove that there is 
so little coherence in our proper articulate recollections that they cannot be 
adopted as ideas of language in the way that visible signs can be; and there- 
fore, that after articulation has become possible, we still continue to nurse the 
auditory impressions in their isolation. 

Let us now glance at his theory of articulation, and especially of the acquisi- 
tions involved in the power of speaking. In my view, the learning to articulate 
sounds heard,—that is, vocal imitation—is a vast acquirement, a body of 
associations of the several sounds heard with the articulate movements neces- 
sary to reproduce them. The power of articulating one alphabetic syllable, as 
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not, is already an agglomeration of articulate movements and positions, 
involving a definite set and definite impulses given to the chest, larynx, and 
mouth. That there should be any backwardness in associating these various 
attitudes and impulses—an intrinsic feebleness, an almost nothingness, in the 
adhesion of muscular moyements—is not consistent with the primary ability 
to utter the ABC. But when we consider that imitation, beginning with 
letters, proceeds to their groupings in words, and still further to the cadence or 
brogue accompanying the utterance of these words, to the high pitch or low 
pitch, the intensity or feebleness of the articulation, not to speak of the vast 
accomplishments of the actor and elocutionist—we must admit that a very 
great number of distinct associations have been formed among the purely 
motor impulses of the articulate organs. When one is able to repeat a sentence 
after another person, in his very tones and manner, not only must there be 
an association between a sound heard and a vocal exertion; there must also 
be a very complicated association or grouping, an acquired adhesion (one of 
many) among the numerous movements of chest, larynx, and mouth, con- 
spiring in the act of enunciating what has been heard. Remove or attenuate 
the adhesiveness of muscular movements, and, as I believe, the power of 
speech must be dissolved, whatever be the goodness of the auditory impressions. 
The association between auditory impressions and complicated muscular actions 
is hardly conceivable unless there be some cohesion between the movements 
involved in each muscular grouping. - 

I find it difficult to concentrate in a few words the counter theory of 
Dr. Bastian respecting the power of articulation. He postulates largely the 
hereditary predisposition to vocal combinations; but does not include the 
essential complement of this hypothesis (in the view of its principal author, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer), that the hereditary tendency is itself an ancient acquisi- 
tion, and therefore supposes the very muscular adhesiveness in dispute. Well, 
the hereditary prompting being taken for granted, the infant commences with 
crude utterances more or less articulate; and in these crude attempts, it may, 
partly by accident, and partly by virtue of its own feeble imitative efforts, con- 
trive to reproduce sounds uttered in its hearing. On this, however, I would 
observe, that there is no proper imitation, not even a feeble one, at that stage ; 
the imitative process is a much more serious affair than it is here represented. 
Next, after repetitions, definite nerve connections are formed suitable for the 
ready performance of the act in question. This, of course, we all admit; and 
if the author had said further that the definite connections are formed partly 
between the articulating movements themselves (truly muscular adhesive 
groupings), and partly between the muscular groupings thus formed, and the 
auditory impressions, he would have avoided the present controversy. 

He goes on to remark that although a remembered sound is the first symbol 
of thought to the child, a secondary association is gradually established between 
the remembered sound and the articulating effort. The question then arises, 
are the symbols in future constituted still by the passive auditory impressions, 
or by the remembered combinations of muscular movement. To him, it is 
evident, after careful introspection, that when language is used as a vehicle of 
meditative thinking, the separate words are recalled, not at all as motor pro- 
cesses of articulation, but solely as resuscitated memories of the sounds of 
words. 

On this point I join issue with the author, and maintain, not merely on the 
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evidence of my own introspective consciousness, but on evidence such as any 
one can judge of, that the recollection of language is, not always, indeed, but 
very frequently, a series of suppressed articulations. There are occasions when 
the verbal recollections are more or less of the auditory impressions, and other 
occasions when they are nearly altogether articulate recollections. The following 
are some of the facts relied on to support the allegation :— 

In the first place, the cases where our recollections of language are principally 
ideas of sound, are probably those where we originally acquired the language 
by the ear, or as spoken in our hearing. What we take in by the ear, we 
naturally remember by the ear. A sentence uttered by an impressive speaker 
is likely to be remembered in great part as an impression of sound; the very 
cadence of the voice will be recalled with the characteristic articulations. Still, 
as we are aware that hearing the speech of others is a thing of little use unless 
we can repeat it, we have, I think, a great tendency to follow the speaker with 
a series of articulate movements of our own, whereby we embrace the words in 
the articulate grasp, as well as receive them passively on the ear. All persons 
in the attitude of learners, being conscious of the demand that will be made on 
them to repeat what they hear, are very strongly disposed to chime in by their 
own articulation (in the quiet or suppressed form) with the utterance of the 
speaker, and, in fact, to neglect comparatively the mere auditory impressions. 

I have quoted the case that is most favourable to Dr. Bastian’s hypothesis of 
auditory ideas of language. I will now give the instances that seem more or 
less to exclude auditory ideas, and to throw the stress of the acquisition on the 
articulate ideas. There are some strong facts of this character. Take the case 
of the child conning its lessons without being allowed to speak aloud. Here 
the only mental effects allowed, in the first instance at least, are upon the eye, 
and upon the articulating organs. What, then, is the actual course described ¢ 
The child looks at the sentence to be committed to memory, and then repeats 
it in a suppressed articulation; if there be a break, it refers to the book, and 
again repeats articulately, till the string of words becomes coherent. Now, in 
such circumstances one would say that the coherence takes place either in the 
visual circles, or in the articulate, or, most probably, in both. The act of 
hearing being entirely excluded from the lesson, there could be no associations 
of sounds, unless by the circuitous process of first suggesting the ideas of the 
words as sounded, and then forming an association between these suggested 
ideal sounds. But there is neither proof nor presumption that any such opera- 
tion is gone through. The obvious supposition, until the contrary can be 
shown, is, that the material of the recollection is a compound of the visible 
symbols and the articulate associations. 

The same process is repeated on the great scale by the student who derives 
his knowledge from books not read aloud. This must be effected through the 
eye, in the first place ; but as he feels that he will some time or other have to 
repeat the substance of his reading, he accompanies the eye with a faint articu- 
lating movement; and if he lays aside the book for a moment, to try whether 
he remembers it, he puts himself to the test chiefly by an experiment of articu- 
lation. I challenge any man to maintain that he remembers a passage read, 
either purely as a printed page seen by the eye, or purely as suggested ideas of 
how it would sound if pronounced. 


Still more decisive than these is the fact that the deaf have been taught to 
speak. 
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Let us further refer to our common consciousness in thinking, by means of 
language. In the memory of a very familiar train of utterances, as the 
alphabet, what is certainly uppermost in consciousness is a series of ideas of 
articulations. There may be underneath a train of ideas of sound; these may 
be the groundwork of the connection; but they are not discernible in such a 
case; they could be proved only by indirect indications. The same remark 
would apply to other simple cases of thinking by means of language, as in per- 
forming an operation in mental arithmetic. When we perform, without manual 
help, sums, differences, and products—when we pronounce seven and six to be 
thirteen, five times nine forty-five, and so on, we are directly conscious of an 
articulating process. The articulations ‘‘ seven and six” are followed, in imme- 
diate sequence, by the articulation ‘‘thirteen.’”” The association may have 
originally been formed otherwise; there may have been a linking of sounds, 
and a linking of sights, but what is most prominent (as far as appears) is a 
linking of articulations. 

Dr. Bastian advances what he considers an unanswerable objection to the 
doctrine of articulate ideas, and indeed of muscular consciousness generally, 
whether in actuality or in idea, that if such a doctrine were true, we should 
know all our separate muscles independently of anatomical study. I have 
stated as a fact of our muscular consciousness, that we are differently affected 
according as we put forth much or little muscular force; that, for example, 
when holding in the hand a weight of four pounds, we have a certain con- 
sciousness, and that this varies if the weight be increased or diminished. I 
should have thought it very difficult for any one to deny this fact; nor is it 
necessary to the existence of the consciousness that we should know which 
muscles are in operation, or how many are engaged by the effort. We know 
that we are in a certain state called the exercise of force, and we need not know 
anything further as regards that simple act. What staggers Dr. Bastian is a 
subtlety no doubt, and would require a good deal of explanation on the subject 
of localising our sensations, which I have given elsewhere. I can only reply 
to him here by inquiring if he is prepared to deny muscular consciousness in 
every shape and form, and to resolve all apparent cases of it into passive 
sensation. His answer is that the discriminative feeling (so far as it is revealed 
in consciousness) is ‘‘in the majority of cases, ill defined and vague, and that 
ideas of the feelings accompanying muscular movements are not only revived 
in consciousness much more indistinctly than are the memories pertaining to 
the higher or passive (?) senses, but that such feelings have the smallest possible 
amount of adhesiveness of this kind.” I should like to know, before commenting 
on this statement, what he means by the ‘‘ majority of cases,” for if he would 
grant me a respectable minority of exceptions, I might be satisfied. But he 
indicates no exception, and endeavours to explain away the more obvious cases 
in a manner that calls for remark. Thus, he adverts to the estimation of weight 
as about the best instance of discriminative muscular feeling; but this feeling, 
he says, is a compound one, being partly made of tactile feelings of pressure. 
This I grant ; but what are the proportions of the two elements of the discrimi- 
nation—muscular or active, and tactile or passive? The experiments of 
Weber enable us to answer that the nicety of discrimination by means of the 
muscular feeling is at least twice or three times the discrimination by the tactile 
or passive sensibility. 
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Next, with regard to sight, uniformly represented in the paper as the perfect 
type of passive sensation. Dr. Bastian seems unaware that sight is now gene- 
rally considered as a mixed sense, and that the visual sensations are partly 
muscular feelings and partly optical feelings. In all that regards visible move- 
ment and visible form, the muscular consciousness, it is now contended, is the 
indispensable element; the optical sensations merely guiding the movements. 
Naked outlines, as the diagrams of Euclid and the alphabetical characters, are, 
to say the least of it, three parts muscular and one part optical ; their retention 
is supposed to depend upon the adhesive property of the ocular muscles and their 
nerve centres, and not upon purely optical circles. The memory of a visible 
form, as the rainbow, contains the consciousness of a muscular sweep; the 
windings of a river, which, in the actual view, have to be followed by move- 
ments of the eye, are remembered as ideal movements. Now, although every- 
one may not acquiesce in this mode of representing vision, yet the very existence 
of such a theory should have restrained Dr. Bastian from putting forward sight 
as the unquestioned type of passive sensations. 

TI agree with him that, considering the distinct character of the muscular 
feelings, from being connected with the active, or motor side of the nervous 
system, we are entitled to ask ‘‘ whether these feelings are at all revivable in 
idea, and whether they can be conjured up alone without their usual concomi- 
tants?” I admit that this point must stand on its own evidence, and is not to 
be inferred from the analogy of our passive sensibilities. But there is, as it 
seems to me, no positive presumption against it; while the unsupported allega- 
tions of Dr. Bastian are insufficient to disprove it. And surely we possess 
recollections of weights, of forces, of resistances, of our past exertions and 
fatigues, of our movements, and manipulations, not wholly resolvable into 
sensation. Indeed, the primary fact that we call Resistance and Force is 
utterly underivable from any form of passive sensibility; it is the antithesis, 
the contrasting term, that gives a meaning to passive sensation. I have above 
adduced the facts showing that articulation is a thing of the consciousness, 
and forms adhesive growths ; and above all, the eye, with its motor element, 
seems to me to be the convincing exemplification of the active consciousness. 

Dr. Bastian is of opinion that the view propounded by him would assist, 
much more than the other view, in elucidating the phenomena of loss of speech, 
which have been of late a subject of considerable attention, and to which he 
has contributed a series of observations. I have carefully read his paper 
(British and Foreign Medical Review, January, 1869), without being able to 
discover any special fitness in his doctrine, either for classifying the different 
forms of speechlessness, or for assisting in the interpretation of the cases. On 
the contrary, it seems to me that in those cases where the impairment of mental 
functions does not go beyond the power of articulating, the more obvious way 
of stating them would be, that the nervous tracks of articulate coherence have 
been diseased, without the disease extending to the tracks of the auditory and 
other sensory impressions. Patients that can understand what is said, and 
that can write their thoughts while unable to speak, may be easily supposed to 
have a paralysis of articulation simply; this would impair to a certain extent 
their ability to think; but, not wholly, as there would still be left the visual 
and the auditory trains, together with the muscular aptitude for writing. 

ALEXANDER BAIN. 














CRITICAL NOTICES. 


My RECOLLECTIONS OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, AND HIS LETTERS 
TO ME. By Epwarp DEVRIENT, Official Director of the Opera at 
Carlsruhe. Translated from the German by NatTatiA MACFARREN. 
London: Bentley. 10s. 6d. 


Every fresh instalment that we receive of information about Mendelssohn’s 
life and character brings out into clearer and clearer prominence the intimate 
connection which existed between his music and his personal nature. This 
same connection exists, no doubt, between the man and his works in the case 
of all true composers. But in no instance is the function of musical sound, as 
_ the expression of the inner life, more clearly manifest than in that of the last 
of the great masters. I suppose I am only repeating the opinion of many 
musical critics when I say that, long before I knew anything of Mendelssohn’s 
personal history or of his letters, his music presented to me a most vivid picture 
of a twofold nature, in which all that was deepest and most permanent in the 
mind was in perpetual conflict with a most excitable and even distressing 
neryous temperament. His feelings, his judgment, and his principles, seemed 
to be ever striving after an embodiment of an intense love for all that is 
beautiful, grand, and vigorous; while his whole neryous system was but 
too often flurried, eager, impatient, and impetuous. With all his keen per- 
ception of the supremacy of harmony—using the word in its popular sense— 
as the life of all things, animate and inanimate, his soul seemed enthralled in 
a frame so hyper-zsthetic—to adopt a pathological phrase—that his activity 
tended habitually to become hurry, and his energy was transformed into uncon- 
trolled excitement. This union of the two elements in his nature is now laid 
bare by Herr Deyrient’s ‘‘Recollections,”’ with a fulness and distinctness 
hitherto wanting. Herr Devrient was Mendelssohn’s affectionate and un- 
changing friend from the time when the boy of thirteen was already giving 
proof of his prodigious powers. He himself was a young opera singer at 
Berlin, and in his capacity as a baritone first made the acquaintance of the 
Mendelssohns, and assisted at the private performances of the boy’s little 
operas. The young lady to whom he was engaged speedily became intimate 
with Fanny Mendelssohn, and a general family friendship sprung up which 
never died away. 

Judging from his book, Herr Devrient is a remarkable man among operatic 
performers. He strikes me as a person of considerable good sense, penetration, 
and candour, and of general abilities well cultivated. His affection and 
veneration for Mendelssohn are profound, and yet he contrives to paint with a 
few vigorous touches the defects in his friend’s nature which at times irritated 
many people, and so far marred the completeness of a character which, even 
with these drawbacks, was singularly noble, sweet, and pure. It will surprise 
those persons who hold the career of an opera singer in very low esteem, to 
learn that it was to Herr Devrient that Mendelssohn first applied for a Biblical 
libretto when he had fixed upon St. Paul as the subject of his first oratorio, 
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considering him a perfectly capable Biblical scholar. Herr Devrient of course 
declined the task, and recommended his friend to consult a professional theologian 
instead. 

Besides the completeness of the sketch of Mendelssohn himself, Herr De- 
vrient’s ‘‘ Recollections ”’ contain portraits of his family, which are as interesting 
as they are necessary to an adequate perception of the influences under which 
he grew up and lived. The scenes of the early performances and practisings 
in the Berlin drawing-room, the ways and natures of the father and mother, 
the character of Fanny Mendelssohn, whose sudden death so awfully affected 
Felix in after years, when his brain was already showing symptoms of the 
coming catastrophe, and the appearance and nature of the wife whom he 
married, to the great satisfaction of his friends, all these are sketched by Herr 
Devrient with a discrimination and cordial warmth which dispose the reader to 
place implicit confidence in his judgments. For similar reasons we may accept 
his never-changing conviction that in Mendelssohn lay, scarcely developed, 
the gift of dramatic writing in no ordinary degree. He formed the conviction 
while Felix was still a boy, and up to the very last the discussion of sundry 
proposed librettos went on between the friends. The elder Mendelssohn used 
to say, with much annoyance, that Felix was so absurdly difficult to please that 
he would never find either a libretto or a wife. When the music to the Walpurgis- 
Nacht was produced, Herr Devrient told Felix how much he was struck by the 
dramatic capabilities of the cantata. ‘‘It may be so,” said Mendelssohn. 
‘“<Try it.” ‘*So I will,” replied his friend, ‘‘as soon as I have a stage at my 
disposal.” And the present translator adds a note to say that Herr Devrient 
has fulfilled his promise, and that the Walpurgis-Nucht has been a stock piece 
at Carlsruhe ever since he was made director of the opera. Is it impossible 
that his adaptation of this splendid piece of poetic diablerie should be produced 
on the stage in London? Considering that the Lorelei remains a fragment, 
and that the Son and Stranger was designed only for home performance, and 
that Mendelssohn himself approved of his friend’s scheme, it is surely worth 
while to give the suggestion a fair consideration. 

J. M. Capes. 


CHEFS-D’UVRE oF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. By Purr Burty. Pottery and 
Porcelain, Glass, Enamel, Metal, Goldsmith’s Work, Jewellery, and 


Tapestry. Illustrated. Edited by W. Cuarrers, F.S.A. London: Chap- 
man & Hall. 1869. 16s. 


‘* CriTICISM first: a time of true creative activity, perhaps,—which, as I have 
said, must inevitably be preceded amongst us by a time of criticism,—hereafter, 
when criticism has done its work.” This is what Mr. Matthew Arnold predicts 
with reference to the literary art. The same prediction, qualified with the 
same ‘‘ perhaps,” may be hazarded with reference to the plastic and ornamental 
arts. One may say without fear of contradiction, and without risk of running 
into ill-considered generalities, that neither in the sovereign arts of painting 
and sculpture, nor in the subsidiary arts of decoration’ enumerated at the head 
of the present book, is this in which we live a time of true creative activity, 
a time of spontaneous, delightful, and inventive production. On the other 
hand, with reference to al! these arts, it is a time of criticism the most indus- 
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trious, various, and searching that the world has known. In these days of 
Guards’ Monuments, and machine-made jewellery, our shelyes groan with 
books on the theory and practice of fine art. In the great creative days there 
existed only a few treatises, such as those of Albrecht Diirer on perspective, 
and Leonardo da Vinci on painting, in which a master embodied in the form of 
precepts the results of his own technical experience. All this leads towards 
reflections of a difficult and profoundly interesting kind on the mutual relations 
of creation and criticism; on the tendency of the one to extinguish the other, 
the strength of the one at any given time implying the weakness of the other; 
on the alternating predominance in the history of our race of the critical spirit 
and the creative spirit,—the critical spirit demanding chiefly the exercise of 
the faculties of judgment, discrimination, analysis, and the conscious taking 
to pieces of the phenomena of the world; the creative spirit demanding chiefly 
the exercise of synthesis, apprehension, imagination, the seizing on resem- 
blances, and the spontaneous adaptation and putting together again of the 
phenomena of the world. But this is not the place for following out all the 
reflections suggested by the multiplication of books such as that before us. In 
one point of view, and when the absence of satisfactory artistic production is 
taken into account, such multiplication may serve to illustrate the incompati- 
bility of the critical spirit with the creative spirit; from another point of view, 
and when we take into account the interest in art of which such multiplication 
is at once a proof and a cause, it may serve to show that the critical spirit is for 
us a necessary antecedent of the creative spirit; it may serve to give us good 
hopes of a period of production in the future. The spontaneous impulse to the 
creation of beautiful things has passed away from us, together with the sponta- 
neous power of enjoying them when produced; but we show ourselves not wholly 
incurious on the subject; we set ourselves with more or less zeal to acquire 
knowledge about the beautiful things which other people have produced; and the 
diffusion and dissemination of this knowledge, if we do not put it headlong 
into merely technical and imitative practice, may end by engendering in us the 
desire, the capacity, and the impulse of spontaneous production. To recur to 
the language of Mr. Arnold, a long and widely combined critical effort, in the 
household arts not less than in the higher arts, may some day produce that 
quickening and sustaining atmosphere which favours creative activity. This, 
I think, is what we have to hope for from the class of books, already very large 
and increasing upon us with surprising rapidity, of which M. Burty has here 
given us a good example. His countrymen, it must be confessed, have suc- 
ceeded better than other European nations in our day in combining, with reference 
to the creative arts, critical with creative activity; but with creative activity 
of a kind which depends mainly on the investigation, resuscitation, and more 
or less skilful practice of bygone methods, and which therefore is not, as I 
think, what we have to look forward to in future. 

The plan and title of M. Burty’s book are such as to emancipate him from 
the necessity of adopting a strict historical method ; and, indeed, his historical 
method is extremely lax. He gives a sketch, rapid and often superficial, of the 
origin of each in turn of the industrial arts of which he treats, and then flings 
chronology to the winds in order to pounce upon that part of the subject with 
which he is most familiar, or towards which he feels the greatest attraction. 
French methods and French products naturally engross the lion’s share of his 
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attention; concerning these he generally gives us detailed, complete, and 
exhaustive information, and his information is brought home to us by etchings 
and woodcuts of a thoroughly first-rate quality. Thus, under the head of 
‘‘enamelled faience,” M. Burty does what would be unpardonable in an his- 
torian, but is permissible in an essayist, and probably incumbent on a patriot,— 
he slurs over Greek fictile art with five pages and three illustrations, and gives 
about eighty pages and dozens of illustrations to the fictile art of modern 
France, from the Oiron ware of Mdme. Gouffier and her assistants in the six- 
teenth century, down to the Moustiers ware of 1750—things original, fanciful, 
charming if you will, but not for an instant comparable in point of artistic or 
any other excellence with the glorious ceramic ware of ancient Greece. Simi- 
larly with the rest of the book, it would suffer little by the revision of that 
part of it which deals with remote and ancient products; its really valuable 
part is that which has to do with comparative modern home products, and 
the author treats these with accurate knowledge, and illustrates them from the 
best available sources. SrpNEY CoLvin. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The Malay Archipelago. By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE. Two Volumes. 
Macmillan & Co. 24s. 


AN instructive and valuable contribution to our knowledge of the natural history 
and physical geography of what a short while ago was one of the least known, 
as it is now one of the most intensely interesting, countries that the naturalist 
can read about. At the beginning of the present year Mr. Bickmore, an 
American traveller, published a volume upon parts of the same field which 
Mr. Wallace has now described. Mr. Bickmore’s book, if we remember, was 
devoted principally to shells. The present work covers a good deal more, being 
full of accounts of beetles, birds, animals, and trees, while man and society 
are not neglected. Mr. Wallace was eight years in the country, and he appears 
to have had the great advantage of beginning his observations with large 
scientific preparation. Considering the new material which he so amply fur- 
nishes to the characteristic scientific discussion of the day, the conditions of 
species and organic development, his work is most important. The style in 
which it is written, and the very carefully-drawn illustrations, will help to 
make it attractive even to those who are not solicitous about the scientific 
bearings of it all. 


Facts and Arguments for Darwin. By Fritz MitiER. Translated from the 
German by W.S. Datuas. With Illustrations. London: John Murray. 


In connection with the great controversy which has just been mentioned, it is 
proper to notice the appearance of a translation of Miiller’s ‘“‘ Fir Darwin,” 
which produced so great an effect in Germany five years ago, and in which the 
writer brought valuable facts confirmatory of the Darwinian hypothesis from 
the developmental history of the Crustacea. Apart from the view of evolution 
which the book was written to support, it is highly valued by competent 
persons as a repository of the facts in this order. 
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Councils and Kcclesiasticul Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland. 
Edited after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. Happan and Professor 
Srupss. Vol. I. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1869. 21s. 

UNLIKE too much of the business which the Delegates are doing, the publi- 
cation of a new and complete edition of such a work as the ‘“‘ Concilia” is pre- 
cisely one of those undertakings to which the Clarendon Press may most usefully 
be devoted. Such books do not pay in the commercial sense, and yet it is 
supremely important in the interests of history that they should be published 
and made generally accessible. Wilkins’s work was done in 1737, so that it was 
quite time to bring modern lights upon these ancient documents. The present 
editors limit their undertaking to the pre-Reformation period. The first volume 
comprehends the British Church during the Roman period, during the period 
of Saxon conquest, the Church of Wales down to the end of the thirteenth 
century, and the Church of Cornwall during the Saxon period. 


Systematic Technical Education for the English People. By J. Scott RussE.u, 

M.A., F.R.S. London: Bradbury, Evans, & Co. 1869. 14s. 
In spite of much absurdly stilted language, and of the virtual impotence of 
many of its aspirations, Mr. Scott Russell’s book is well worth turning over. 
A good deal of it is the effusion of a parleur, very moderately done; but the 
social spirit of the writer is excellent, his suggestions are all in the right 
direction, and many of them are specifically useful. Particularly worth 
noticing—almost as much for the fact of there being such a chapter at all, as 
for anything it contains—is that on the technical education of women. We 
may feel that public opinion is being drawn to the root of things when writers 
begin to treat of the duties of the house-mother as something which a peculiar 
technical education can touch. 


The Northern Heightsof London. By Witi1AM Howitt. London: Longmans. 
21s. 

THE quality of such a book as this is already established by its author’s 
two previous series of ‘‘ Visits to Remarkable Places.” It is fragmentary 
gossip about eminent people—more or less eminent—and remarkable eyents. 
The peg on which the gossip hangs is no more than that the eminent person 
dwelt in this place or that. Mr. Howitt lived for some considerable time in 
the north of London; he naturally saw a good deal of Hampstead, Hornsey, 
and Highgate, and having a turn for historical or biographical association, he 
was interested in the various spots in which people of note had found a 
sojourning place. He sees the house in which Erskine lived, on the skirts of 
Hampstead Heath, and this is made the starting-point of a little account of 
Erskine which fills up between twenty and thirty pages. There is not much 
fault to be found with such work. It is not history, nor biography, nor exactly 
topography, and it is a little of the nature of book-making ; but book-making 
in such a form may have its uses, and the reader may spend a most pleasant, 
light, and unutilitarian hour or two over Mr. Howitt’s book. 


Chaucer's England. By MartHew Browne. Two Volumes. Hurst and 
Blackett. 24s. 


Any book that helps to draw readers to one of the brightest lights of English 
poetry, itself the brightest sphere of English literature, must be welcome. 
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These two volumes, if they are perhaps rather too ample, still constitute a 
decided addition to our too scanty Chaucerian literature. They contain a light 
and pleasantly-written commentary upon the Canterbury Tales, which are made 
the text for an examination into the social spirit of Chaucer’s times. The 
stand-point, as in the chapter affectedly styled ‘‘ Medizeval Nuditarianism,” is 
the modern stand-point on its weaker and least robust side; but the descrip- 
tions are suggestive, and the illustrations from contemporary and other 
literature are apposite and helpful. 


The Life of Edmund Kean. By F. W. Hawxins. Two Volumes. Tinsley 
Brothers. 1869. 30s. 


THE lives of actors are not seldom among the dullest of compositions, because 
the writers believe that such works ought above all things to be funny, and so 
stuff them with bald and flat anecdote. Mr. Hawkins’s life of Edmund Kean is 
more free from this fault than most books of the sort. He does not think it 
necessary, because he is writing the life of an actor, to turn play-actor on his 
own account. Of course he exaggerates the size of his subject, and praises 
his hero a trifle too profusely. This is the way of biographers. But his style 
is very even, and some of his stories are excellent; and the life of Kean was 


eventful enough to make a sufficiently lively and entertaining, if comparatively 
slight, book. 


Idylis and Epigrams. By RicHarD GARNETT. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


THE taste for elegant trifles has been extinguished since Boileau lashed it 
for impertinence— 
“L’avocat au palais en hérissa son style, 
Le docteur en chaire en séma |’ Evangile.”’ 

But a competent rendering of portions of the Greek Anthology is something 
for which our literature may be thankful. Mr. Garnett’s manner is classical, 
and he rarely trips. We have found but one objectionable couplet throughout 
the poemata, and that is in the lines from Agathias (No. 10). ‘‘ Mirrorer” is 
detestable English, and it is made to rhyme with a bit of bad grammar. We 
can heartily recommend the volume. 


History of England from the Earliest to the Present Time. In Five Volumes. 
By Str Epwarp 8. Creasy. Vol. I. London: J. Walton. 
Sm Epwarp CREASY was formerly Professor of Modern History at University 
College, and the work, of which the present volume is an opening instalment, 
is apparently a reproduction of the lectures which he delivered in that capacity. 
On this ground the writer excuses the absence of references to authorities. 
But, so far at any rate, the history is hardly of a kind to call for such an 
apology. It will probably be a useful addition to the stock of compendious 
text-books for students, but scarcely has any claim to be a contribution to 
history. The first volume comes down to the end of the reign of Edward I., 
containing a succinct narrative of events from the earliest times, and rather 
brief criticisms of the usual points noticed by writers on constitutional history. 











